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PASTURES PAY VIA THE MILK BUCKET . 


The most profitable meat and milk e made on grass. Make this a pasture year. 


If you haven’t a good permanent pasture, start making one, and in the 


plant a few acres of cowpeas, soy beans, and Sudan grass for summer grazing 





LAST CALL TO CUT COTTON AND TOBACCO ACREAGE 


said a cotton expert from New York the other day. “If the 

Southern farmer really wants high-priced cotton, all he has 
to do is to say so by a slashing and unprecedented cut in acre- 
age. Or if he wants a low price, he can just say so by stopping 
with a half-hearted, half-way policy of acreage reduction—and he 
will surely find prices low enough next fall.” This is the whole 
situation in a nutshell. And the same thing is true of tobacco. 


_As we face this problem for the last time before making a de- 
cision, however, the old question comes up: “What can I do with all 
the land and labor that I release from cotton and tobacco this 
year?” And once again, therefore, in this last appeal for acreage 
reduction, we wish to consider with our readers just what can be 
done with land and labor so released from “money crops.” 


“Plant half the released land in corn, and hay, the other half in 
cowpeas, velvet beans, and soy beans for soil improvement” is 
perhaps a very good general rule, but individuals must vary it to 
a individual needs, Here is the summary that we would sug- 
gest: 

1. Of course, we should grow all the food and feed the farm 
needs, and enough to supply the local market. Outrageously high 
now are freight rates on corn and hay and meat, and this enables 
- the Southern farmer to meet Western competition in these products 
on a more even footing than ever before. “If we pile up two years’ 
Supply of hay, corn, meat, etc., it will not hurt us as much as two 
years’ supply of cotton,” as one farmer well says.. 


T: IS up to the South to say what it wants for cotton this year,” 


2. “A farmer is as rich as his fields,” as another Progressive 
Farmer reader said the other day; and surely we can wisely spend 
much of this year in making ourselves rich by making our fields 
rich—and thereby get in shape for growing profitable crops when 
prices get right again. Not only should we plant unprecedented 
acreages of cowpeas, soy beans, and velvet beans this spring, but 
arrange for equally unprecedented acreages of clover, vetch, al- 
falfa, and rye next fall for soil improvement. 

3. In the third place, remember that this is the year of all years 
to make permanent improvements—this year while labor cannot 
be profitably employed making “money crops”. Especially is this 
true of the farmer who has lumber or has timber from which he 
can have lumber sawed on reasonable terms. If a farmer needs a 
larger dwelling, better tenant houses, bigger barns, a silo, a crib, 
or better fences, this is the year to build them. If buildings need 
paint, this is the year to paint them. If a farmer wishes to clear, 
ditch, tile, or terrace land, this is the year to do it. If pastures 
need to be made, rocks hauled off, stumps pulled, sprouts cleared 
off, an orchard planted, a garden fenced, home grounds beautified, 
a well dug, or roads built, 1921 is the acceptable year for that very 
job. Even making a fish-pond may easily mean more fun and 
profit in future years than the same labor put in cotton or to- 
bacco! Make 1921 memorable for permanent improvements. 

If we will do all these things, and, last but not least, give lib- 
erally of time and effort in organizing our neighbors for scientific 
and profitable marketing, 1921 may yet prove one of the most prof- 
itable years in all the history of Southern agriculture. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 
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ORK comes thick and fast in 
the field before the corn is laid 


by —no 


wrenches or tools that yield to the 
pull of a husky hand. 


Keep your machinery in shape with 
Billings & Spencer wrenches. 


You will find them wherever good 
tools are sold. 


The BILLINGS & SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


time to waste on balky 


“RELY ON ME” 











Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 


corns so they peel off 











‘Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
@ tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 


off without a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
Freezone does not 
You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 


hardened calluses. 
irritate the surrounding skin. 


The Edward Wesley Cé., Cincinnati, 0, 





Factory to user. Greatest labor saver ana 
ad en doy hes. mote aa tow [lessseeresissts cereisees my tee L-ry 
Birect Price on he OTEAWA- The One Man og at the rate of a foot.a minute t 

the first 3 and 


OTTAWA ioc SAW 


favs Gown Trees Saws Logs Saws 5-7 


Limd: tf 


‘work of tenmen. Aseasily moved from log 
te log or cut to cut as any wheelbarrow. 


Cuts. down trees 
level with the 
ground. 


Ov. 
engine runs pu , feed m 
and other machinery Salley ‘furnished. 


Cash or Easy Payments— 
30 Bays Triat § Shipped direct, fron 


AW Anas 
Pa tt ee Nearer Lanna mapa er 
A et work on your fares enee 
Thousands ip 


you will gover give it up. iD. use, every 
booster jt. ther 
t_ ones Does sawing po other say will Bend today. a 
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Ap: ollo; 


ass For Culverts i 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc...» 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized * 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. Mer 


APOLLO is the highest ality galvanized product manufac- 
tured for all ex d shest, moral work. The added Keystone iss 

indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the h highest rust-resistance, Time and weather have proved 
that APOLLO-KEY8TONE Sheets last longest in actual service Sold by weight by leading dealers, 

COPPER STEZL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for‘ ‘Better Buildings" and “Apollo” bookleta. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
OUR HEALTH TALK 


I—The House Fly 


HE common house fly is often 
called the “typhoid fly” and this 
name would be appropriate if 
l 
r 


typhoid were the only disease sprea 
by this annoying pest. The numbe 
of flies in a com- 
munity is a fair 
sanitary index of 
that community, 
because flies and 
filth are synsny- 
mous. Flies grow 
and develop in 
filth and an ab- 
sence of | flies 
means an absence 
of filth. 

Flies are instru- 
spreading disease germs 
mechanically, 





DR. WASHBURN 


mental in 
in two important ways: 
by transferring filth and disease 
germs on their bodies and legs to 
food or, as is often the case in small 
children, directly to the hands or 
mouth. The second way is through 
fly specks, which are the excreta from 
flies, containing numbers of germs. 
The fly’s digestive system is so sim- 
ple that germs are not destroyed 
when passed through the fly’s body, 
IIl—Destroy Breeding Places Early 
Fg wr spending the winter in out- 
of-the-way places, Such a§ cellars, 
barns, and attics, a fly comes out in 
the warm weather of early spring and 
after feeding soon begins to lay eggs. 
Most flies—probably 95 per cent—are 
hatched in stable manure, although 
open privy vaults, garbage cans, and 
other places where refuse and filth 
accumulate furnish breeding places. 
A rural home can be practically with- 
out flies if it cares to take the trouble 
to remove the manure from the 
stables at least once a week during 
the warm season. This manure should 
be spread out and allowed to dry; or, 
better still, where practicable it should 
be scattered on the land while. still 
fresh and before the nitrogenous sub- 
stances (ammonia), so valuable to tlie 
soil, have evaporated and been lost. 
Early spring is the most effective 
time to fight the fly; at this time there 
are only a few flies which have sur- 
vived the cold of winter. If these can 
be killed before they lay eggs and 
multiply, and if the stables and other 
out places are kept clean, keeping rid 
of flies will be an easy problem. 
III —Sanitary Privy 
ha A village or populous community, a 
family must guard against their 
neighbors’ flies as well as the flies 
which breed on their own premises. 
Screening the dining room and kitchen 
and other places where food is kept is 
important, but the thing of greatest 
importance is for each and every 
home to’ have and use a pee 
privy. Such a privy is built fly-proof, 
and the bowel material, instead of be- 
ing accessible to flies, is deposited in 
a pit or vault where it can be kept 
from spreading. If a home is not al- 
ready provided with a sanitary lat- 
rine, the month of April should not 
be allowed to pass before this con- 
venience is built. The cost is no more 
than that of an ordinary privy while 
the possible saving in health and med- 
ical bills is great. Your state board 
of health will be glad to supply you 
with plans and directions for building 


a sanitary latrine. 
B. E. WASHBURN. 


Hints for Orchard and Truck Crops 


IF YOU have not already done 50 
get a spraying calendar from your 
experiment station and follow it. AP? 
ple, pear, peach, and plum must be 
sprayed for their diseases and insect 
enemies if they produce good fruit. 

Watch out for the harlequin bug, 
potato bug, and aphis. The adult in- 
sects in evidence now are more easily 
destroyed than the next few eco 
tions. 

Do not allow orchard cover crops t0 








go to seed—plow them down. 
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Marketing Everywhere 


North Carolina, Virginia, and States of the West and 


Southwest All Active 


ROM all over the United States 
Freomes good news of the progress 

of codperative marketing move- 
ments. 

From Oklahoma as we go to press 
comes news that the movement there 
has gone over the top, and will start 
business as “a going concern” April 
18—more than the required 300,000 
bales being signed up. Now the wheat 
growers of Oklahoma have adopted 
the same contract and expect to sign 
up 7,500,000 bushels in one codperative 
marketing association. 

Colorado also says it will soon sign 
up 50 per cent of its wheat growers. 

The peanut farmers of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia expect to wind up 
their sign-up in a few weeks. 


Texas, Arizona, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi cotton growers are equally 


interested and will meet with the vic- 
torious Oklahoma farmers April 18 to 
consider working together in a great 
five-state movement. 


Good Progress in North Carolina 


EANWHILE the Raleigh head- 
quarters of the cotton and to- 
bacco codperative marketing associa- 
tions reports gratifying progress. 
“Every mail continues to bring in 
signed contracts. Edgecombe is the 
latest county to make a good showing 
where one man working alone signed 
up 17.4 per cent of the cotton pro- 
duced in that county. 
“Contracts are coming in from 
Wake, Durham, and Johnston where 
the campaign for signatures Ifas just 


commenced. Contracts are also be- 
ing received from Stanly and Ala- 
mance, while clean-up work is in 
progress in Vance and _ Granville 
counties. 

“The Farmers’ Union in Johnson 
county has indorsed the codperative 


marketing contracts and its member- 
ship is taking an active part in the 
sign-up campaign. Lenior County, 
which began with a mass meeting in 
Kinston on April 4, is to continue 


with local meetings in schoolhouses 
and an intensive canvass until April 
ix 


“Owing to the small se ge ad 
fee charged—only $3 in North Caro- 


BUSINESS TALKS 


BY L. A. NIVEN 














Concrete Mixer Saves Much Labor 


[* PLANNING farm buildings, per- 
manency should’» be one of the 
first considerations. Concrete offers 


One of the cheapest materials for 
perm construction, and nearly 
every farmer now has occasion to do 


nent 


some concrete work. Many have been 
Ppuzzied as to how to mix concrete 
wit! lots of slow back-breaking, 
labor, bu®this problem has been 
largely solved. A mixer will elimi- 
nate guesswork and save all of this 
hard work of shoveling wet concrete 


Over a mixing board. Investigate 
thesé mixers and if you don’t do 
enough concrete work to own one 


yourself, see if you can’t interest two 
or three of your neighbors in buying 
One with you. You .will be well repaid 


in better results with less labor. 


lina as compared with $10 in Okla- 
izers can be 
but the work is 
one group of 
North Carolina counties to another in 
fashion, 
un- 


homa—only a 4ew organ 
employed at a time; 
to be carried from 


regular, steady, systematic 
‘without halt and without rest’ 

til victory is won 
Virginia Making Rapid Headway 
O EVENT of recent years, 


growers of Virginia .as 


except 
the war has so aroused tobacco 
the present 


movement of the growers to be mas- 
ters of their own fate, by marketing 
their products through codperative 


sales,’ writes S. D. 
of the Virginia 
Growers’ Codperative 
And he illustrates as 

“The latest counties to enter the 
fight for fair markets are winning in 
record time. In less than a week of 
work, Nottoway and Amelia have 
neared the first goal of 50 per cent 
signers. . 

“Charlotte with 1,500 signers, Meck- 
lenburg with contracts from a_ 1,000 
growers and close to 6,000,000 pounds 
secured for the Association; Bedford, 
Buckingham, and Powhatan with 
over 50 per cent signed up, are rac- 
ing now for 75 per cent of their to- 
bacco. 


Frissell, secretary 
Branch Tobacco 
Association. 
follows: 





LANTING time is here: Corn, 
cotton, tobacco, cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, peanuts, 
sweet clover, lespedeza, sorghum, 
Sudan grass, millet, sweet potato, 
chufas, melons, pumpkins, and sev- 
eral more crops go in this month. 
2. GOOD seed beds and GOOD 
seeds are more necessary this year 
than last or the year before. Make 
the BEST seed bed and plant the 
BEST seed. Inspect all seed and 
see that they have not been dam- 
aged or injured by moisture, rats, 
or mice. 

3. Watch your livestock for aijl- 
ments. Be sure that their feed is 
sound and their rations balanced. 
Avoid sudden changes in feed. 


4.Do not graze pastures too 
close. Let them get a good start. 
Keep pasture free of bushes and 
briars. Grub them up and throw 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


into washes or on galled places. 
Coarse manure and Japan clover 
are the best remedies for galled 
places. 


5. If it can be avoided, do not 
graze temporary pastures when 
the ground is wet. Trampling wet 
soil is injurious at this season of 
the year. 


6. Run harrow or weeder over 
corn just before and just after the 
corn comes up. After rains, the 
harrow will destroy all clods be- 
fore they harden. 


7. Clean out barn lots and stalls. 
Haul manure often to fields. Ma- 
nure in stalls is an ideal hotbed 
for growing early flies. 


8. Clean plows, disks, and all 
soil-working tools as soon as a 
job is done. Wet soil adhering to 
them makes them rust. 
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‘Practically all the leading farmers 
large farmers have signed’: 
John W. Ponton, county 
of Bedford County. 


and 

writes agent 
““*T would 

950 farmers, 


estimate that certainly 
if not 1,000 have signed’, 


N. H. Williams, Jr., of Mecklenburg 
wrote of his county last week. 
“Gordon Elcan, county agent of 


Buckingham says: ‘I am glad to say 
that to date more than 95 per cent 
of the leading farmers have signed up 
and I believe we have at least 50 per 
cent of the crop. pledged in our 
county.’ 

“From Powhatan, Frank Michaux 
writes: ‘My county is holding meet- 
ings in schoolhouses, will easily show 
a 350 per cent sign up by Saturday 
night, and -hope’to report 75 per cent 
the following week, as the best and 
most influential growers are signing 
and I feel sure that the strong will 
overcome the weak’—this in less than 
10 days’ time! 

“With the farmers in 
stand bankers, merchants, and state 
officials, some of whom, shoulder to 
shoulder with the growers, are dealing 
heavy blows to break the system 
which retards the standard of Vir- 
ginia country life. Typical of these 
is a prominent banker of Mecklen- 
burg County, who writes: ‘I hope to 
see the tobacco growers of. Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Kentucky sign up to a man and make 
it unanimous. I think this is the best 
plan ever started for marketing to- 
bacco, and the most economical, and 
when put into successful operation, I 
look for an improvement in all lines 
of business throughout the tobacco 
territory.’” 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. FRENCH 


E APPRECIATE the follow- 
ing tribute from Mr. Ray- 
mond Smathers, Raymond, Miss., 
to our late Mr. A. L. French: 
Just a word to you to try to ex- 
press the sorrow of a humble 
tenant farmer on reading of tha 


death of Mr. A. L. French. 


Coming to this section six years 
ago and knowing but little about 
farming such poor land (I had 
been raised in the bluegrass of 
Kentucky), my main dependence 
for advice has been The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and especially A. L. 
French. With all respect to the 
other members of The Progres- 
sive Farmer staff (and they are all 
good) Mr. French’s articles have 
appealed to me as coming from 
direct personal experience -of a 
man who had done the work with 
his own hands and recognized the 
dignity of labor as few Southern 
men do. While I had never seen 
him nor even written him, I have 
j always felt like back of it all he 
must be an earnest Christian gen- 
tleman. I pray that his son will 
follow in his footsteps. 


RAYMOND SMATHERS, 


their fight 




















SIVE 


: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
” RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St 


ATLANTA, GA, MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Austell Bidg. Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN-: 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
1.00 











One year. 


Gis montho... ee Three years. . 
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IRoT AeERS 
MOTOR CAR 


In the estimation of many people, the 
reliability of Dodge Brothers Motor 
car is its most valuable quality. 


The knowledge that it can always be 
counted upon is worth fully as much 
as its low cost of daily operation and 
yearly maintenance. 


Wherever you live or wherever you 
go, you will find Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has a reputation for satis- 
factory, low-cost service to its owners 


The gasoline consumption {fs unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 








































ORDER YOUR GUN NOW Top View of Fein appa 


FOR NEXT MADE TO ORDER FOR YOU. Cole Plain- View Planters 
SEASON IT COSTS NO MORE. 


Gravity Seed Selection’ n’ No Cut-off! No Brush! 


-| (Samara a 








ease” <eieim - 

Every SCR P asses-up- §nt-~Drop> 

in Plain Viewlot Operator 
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400K INTO THIS! 
Any gauge, length, weight; or any make, 


i ticulars 
Our Specialty Davis SG: Foe pel rttcalars 


Free Booklet, “GUN WISE,” address— 
DAVIS GUNS, 96 Chambers St., Dept. P.F., New York 


_2 FARM WAGONS 


High or low 
wheels — steel 
or wood — wide 
* or narrow tires, 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running ¢ 
ear. Wagon parte of all 
inds. Write today for free } 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
$9 Elm St. Quincy, lil. 








Most accurate planter for corn and other seeds j 
Plants either one kind at a time, or any twog 
kinds in the same row at same time, or @ 
one kind in one row|and another kind # 
* next row, by simply shifting leverZ 

















Sa, 
i] = 2 ig SS See 
Write) for C atalc gue describing all‘kinds 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers 


“Gusset 


SEND NO MONEY Rush your order in 

today sure, Greatest 
shirt offer ever made. Extra fine heavy Blue 
€hambray- shirts for work and _semi-dress, 


Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C OUR GUARANTEE. 3i.:2"°3, 0% 
these wonderiu 


shirts for less than $4.50, and do not think you 
have saved at least $2.50, r« ie = gad = pense. 
pon't pay high retail prices r today sure 
be too late. WE pay "DELIVERY 
CHARGES. *TO YOUR DOOR, another big 
saving. AJl 3 shirts $2.29. Give neck size. 
BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 

Desk F624 910 W.Van Buren St., CHICAGO 

























Many are making $15 and up per day- 
canning fruits and vegetables for 








market, neighbors and home by 
using a 










“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses lese fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 


Mixed cars of Yellow Pine 
direct to the Builder 








Before You Buy 


(6) eeeter yourself the money 


























save you on any fencing you need. WRITE | Write for FREE BOOKLET. LUMBER Wh | i P * 
day for my big new FREE Bargain k. | Caroli Products ilmington, at olesaie Frices 
ows 150 les. Low Factory tok a - Metal Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilm N.C Send us itemized bill for delivered cost. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain Wiien side Sn’ We diettiene. eae “hems Geli We can Save you Money. 
a Sample to test antl book free, postpaid. } you as an far on lag Mn Progressive Farmer, which THE DIMENSION CO., LOCKHART, ALA. 





HE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Devt.387 Cleveland. Onis 








guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 
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| What the Virginia Station Found 
Out Last Year 

HE Large Cornstalk-borer.—The 

department of entomology of e 
experiment stationin cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Entomology 
<i has obta1r ed int r- 
esting data on two 
economic phases of 
the large corn 
stalk - borer in 





ern Virginia: (1) 
The actual loss to 
corn yield, and (2) 





fective control] 
measure. Twe 
years’ experiments show an 
average loss of about 4% _ bush- 
els per acre for early, and about 
two bushels for late corn. The 
actual. acreage loss in one field 
last season in James City County was 
6.19 bushels. The resu!t of plowing 
out corn stubble (winters 1918-1919 
and 1919-1920) by running a single 
furrow to each row, just deep enough 
to turn out all the roots, and simply 
harrowing once with a_ spike-tooth 
drag harrow about December ], and 
leaving the stubble with roots ex- 
posed until the following March 1, 
has given remarkable results in kill- 
ing the overwintering larvae which 
are located in the tap-root. 

Silage Experiments.—The _ silage 
production experiment which has 
been in progress five years was com- 
pleted in 1920. The average tonnage 
|of green material produced to the 
acre by the crops compared in this 
}experiment was as follows: Cocke’s 
| Prolific corn, 16.67 tons; Virginia 
Ensilage corn, 15.81 tons; Leaming 
corn, 11.53 tons; Boone County White 
corn, 10.97 tons; Early Amber sor- 
ghum, 12.12 tons; soy beans, 10.15 
tons; cowpeas, 8.36 tons; millet, 5.63 
tons. The percentage of carbohy- 
drates, protein, and fat was a little 
greater. in the grain corns such as 
Boone County White and Leaming; 
but more total carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, and fats per acre were pro- 
duced by the so-called ensilage varie- 
| ties such as Cocke’s Prolific and Vir- 
|ginia Ensilage. The average number 
of bushels of grain produced on each 
ton of green material was five bush- 
els in case of the grain varieties and 
three bushels in case of the ensilage 
varieties, 


DR. DRINKARD 








Millet and sorghum are not con- 
sidered good crops for the silo on 
account of their low yield in com- 
parison with corn. Cowpeas. and 
soy beans, though below corn in to- 
tal yield, are much higher than corn 
in production of protein to the acre, 
and are therefore suitable crops to 
mix with corn when it is desired to 
increase the protein content of the 
silage. 

The experiment indicates that the 
best time to cut corn for silage is 
when the kernels are well glazed. 
This usually takes places about 10 
days before the corn is ready to be 
cut for grain purposes. 

Stover Silage for Steer Festinger 
The high price of corn silage in re 
cent years led the station to try 
stover silage or “mock” silage in steer 
feeding. Stover silage is made by 
go it 


cutting corn stover and wettin 

- , bh 
down in the silo. It was found that 
by adding feeding molasses to the 


stover silage and supplying proper 


- . L 
concentrated feeds for the steers that 
. . . a: 
rains in wetght of steers were made 
st as eeonomically as in the cases 
| was used. 


where regular corn silage 
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Coming Auction Sales 


CATTLE 
Herefords 
Hereford Breeders’ Association of Virgins 
Roanoke, Va., April 22. 
Holstein 
Virginia Holstein-Friesian Breeders 
Sale, Richmond, Va., April 15, 1921. 
Jersevs 14 
7. F. Diggs, Rockingham, N. ¢ April 
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LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
APRIL 
{_—Feeds, the Important Live- 
stock Problem 


NO MATTER how mucin has already 
4 een said abot 


Dol 1 Ccfk ly 


ucing more feed for livesto 
++ + 1, 1 ‘ 
estions for livestock read ould 


nplete at ti time, which 
attention to teed more tee 

i still more feed, as the one, al in- 

tant need of the livestock. industry 


he South. 


The feed production of 1921, if no 
idy settled, will largely be 

nined by the end of this montl 

rops may be planted during 

May and June, but the plans which 

determine the extent of feed produc- 


ion for the season are made earlier 


The thing to do right now is to ar- 


range for a large acreage of feed 
crops. That is, the acreage should 
be large enough to produce as much 


feed as the livestock can possibly con- 
sume even though the season be bad 
und the production per acre the small- 
est probable 


I. —Dairymen Who Sell Hay Make 
Most Profits 


How about feed crops as money 
crops? We have evidence that 
those dairymen who sell hay are the 
dairymen who make the most money. 
Of course, dairymen are not likely to 
be large sellers of hay, because they 
use too large quantities; therefore, 
dairymen who Sell hay make the most 
money, not because of the profits they 
make on the hay sold. But these 
dairymen are the ones who make the 
most money, because, having some 
hay to sell, it is a certainty that their 
cows get ‘all they need and no money 
is spent for purchased hay. When 
hay is purchased, from 25 to 50 per 
cent of what the consumer pays for 
it, is the cost of handling, which adds 
nothing to its feeding value. But can 
a Southern farmer make money rais- 
ing feeds? If he produces no more 
than average yields, must ship these 
feeds out of his community to find a 
market for them, and is not familiar 
and fairly efficient at producing these 
crops, they will not prove very satis- 
factory money crops. But if he has 
a local market, either on his own 
farm or through his near neighbors, 
and is an efficient producer, he may 
find feed crops very satisfactory 
money crops. In other words, if the 
producer sells his feeds to good live- 
stock on his own farm, which means 
that the manure made from feeding 
these feeds is left on the farm and 
that there is no large expense in mar- 
keting the feeds, he is likely, taking 
one year with another, to find the 
production of feed crops fairly profit- 
able 


lll_—The Kind of Feeds the South 
Should Grow 

Wi AT kinds of feeds should the 
South produce? In 


answering 
that question we would put first, 


egum especially legume hays 
There are two réasons why the South 
should produce legumes, which every- 
ne will at once recognize: First, be- 


Cause they gather nitrogen from the 
air and enrich the soil, and second, 
because they are the best feeds for 
Producing growth on young animals 
and for producing milk and many 
other livestock products. Since the 
South will produce enough cotton to 
supply more cottonseed meal than she 
Will use for. feeding, it is a necessity 
that we produce some feed rich in car- 
bohydrate to balance the cottonseed 
Meal, which is the cheapest one of the 
best rich protein feeds. This demand 


| ; : 
| Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER } 
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{V.—The Cost of Producing Versus 
the Buying Cost of Feeds 

HILE the Corn Belt farmer is get- 

ting 45 to 50 cents a bushel for his 
corn our readers, in reporting the cost 
of feeds, quote corn all the way from 
85 cents-to $1.25 a bushel and corn 
meal as high as $2.50 a hundred or $50 
a ton. 

These conditions illustrate well the 
difference between producing feed 
crops as money crops and the grow- 
ing of the feeds required for home 
consumption. No one will claim that 
the Southern Farmer can produce 
corn at 45 to 50 cents a bushel; but 
few, on the other hand, will” claim, 
that he cannot produce it for home 
consumption at 85 cents to $1.25 a 
bushel. Likewise one may not be able 
to produce salable hays for $10 a ton, 
but he can produce them for home 
use at $20 a ton. 


We might as well face the facts as 
they are. So long as we do not pro- 
duce, here in the South, the hay and 
other roughage consumed by the 
whole South, including our cities and 
towns, and so long as we do not pro- 
duce the bulk of the coarse or raw 
grains consumed by our livestock, we 
can never become a great livestock 
producing country. We may, after a 
time, get to a point where we will 
produce the most of the livestock 
products which we consume, but we 
can never become a great meat-pro- 
ducing section, so long as we buy and 
ship in any large part of the feeds 
which are used for the production of 
that meat. 


Success in the m@nufacture of any 
product is largely influenced by the 
quality and cost of the raw mate- 
rials going into the manufactured 
product. About 80 to 90 per cent of 
the cost of livestock production is for 
feeds; therefore, economical feed pro- 
duction must first exist or come, be- 
fore economical livestock production 
can exist. But some one asks, are 
not the cheapest livestock and live- 
stock products made from pastures? 


V.—Cheapest Meats and Milk 
Made From Pasture 


How about the pastures for 1921? 
We are told that the cheapest 
meats and other livestock products 
are made from grass and that the 
feeding of grains must decrease. This 
is true, but what kind of pas- 
tures produce livestock and livestock 
eroducts cheapest? At one time the 
answer would have been the large 
range where costs are least, and 
where these conditions still exist the 
answer is still the same. But such 
pastures are disappearing in America 
and do not exist to any considerable 
extent in all the older settled portions 
of the South. 

But there are throughout the South 
small areas which in the aggregate 
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But so far as we know there is no 
thickly populated country which pro- 
duces livestock largely that does not 
have good lands devoted to pastures 
and these pastures of the highest 
quality. Are we right in our common 
assumption that lands which will pro- 
duce fair yields of cotton and corn 
are too valuable to put into pastures? 
If this common belief be true then 
we shall probably never become large 
producers of high class livestock 


VI.—Don’t Overload the Pasture 


RE there too many livestock on the 

pasture? Will the large number 
prevent the grass from making more 
growth than the stock can consume 
during the season of the most rapid 
growth, April, May, and June? Unless 
the grass will grow much faster than 
the stock can eat it during the early 
part of the season it is a certainty that 
there will not be grass enough during 
August and September and the other 
fall months Moreover, unless the 
acreage is large enough to produce 
more grass than the livestock can 
consume early in the season there is 
no chance for the reserve necessary 
to carry the livestock over the un- 
favorable periods which are likely to 
occur at any time. 


Many a pasture is kept grazed bare 
from early spring until late fall. 
While ft is true that some plants, af- 
ter once established, will stand close 
grazing, there are others that, if 
grazed closely, are apt to be killed 
out, especially during unfavorable 
seasons or severe winters. 

Pastures that are grazed too closely 
are more likely to syffer from soil 
avashing, non pasture plants are more 
likely to get the upper hand ef the 
pasture plants, and tramping in wet 
weather and drouths are more likely 
to destroy the pasture plants. And, 
what is of even greater importance, a 
plant that is kept too closely grazed 
cannot make its best growth and the 
livestock not being able to get all the 
feed they would on a pasture where 
there was more feed. 

If there is not enough feed in the 
pastures for the livestock on them 
what are the remedies? Plainly some 
of the livestock may be sold or more 
pasture furnished. But pastures are 
not made over night, therefore, the 
only relief may be to reduce the num- 
ber of livestock. However, something 
else can be done. The brush, weeds, 
and briars may be kept down wher- 
ever’ a mower can -be run, the live- 
stock may be fed some grain, cotton- 
seed cake, for instance, or crops may 
be grown on other land and cut and 
fed or grazed, when the pastures are 
shortest. 

Most people who’succeed in making 
a good pasture on good land believe 
that it has proved profitable, but a 
poor pasture or a failure in an effort 
to make a good pasture never seems 
profitable. 
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Vil.—Selling Feed to the Livestock 
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ents a pound 
pays about half as much for the feed 
consumed as the one that sells for 8 
x 10 cents a pound 


cow produ 30 to 50 pe 
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that sells for 4 or 5 


What makes the difference in the 
efficiency or the selling prices of the 
animals to which we sell our feeds 
and consequently the difference in the 
prices we get for our feeds? Here 
again there are many factors which 
exert an influence, but the chief one 
is “quality” or efficiency of produc- 
tion. The animal of high quality or 
the efficient producer pays the higher 
prices for the feeds.. But what de- 
termines this quality or efficiency? 
Still againstthere are many factors, but 
the most important one is breeding, 
if the feeds be abundant and of good 
quality. Since few of the animals 
kept are purebred and since it is not 
so easy, if at all practicable, to in- 
crease the quality of the dams of the 
animals we sell our feeds to, the one 
practical way of increasing the qual- 
ity of those animals which consume 
our feeds is to see that they have a 
purebred sire. If the best market is de- 
sired for the feeds to be sold, then ev- 
ery animal fed should not only have 
a purebred sire, but a good purebred 
sire. 

There are a large number of South- 
ern breeders who have good purebred 
boars and bulls which they will sell 
reasonably, and yet most of the live- 
stock to which we sell our feeds are 
scrubs. While we are talking so much 
about better marketing and making 
such good progress along this line, 
why not market our feeds better by 
selling it to better bred livestock— 
livestock that have purebred sires? 


To Correct Digestive Trouble in 
Young Horse 


A READER has a young horse which 
he says is “thrifty and easy kept 
but is too loose in his bowels.” 

There are a considerable number of 
conditions which might cause this 
looseness of the bowels. If the horse 
is a greedy eater it may be that he is 
getting too much feed. Horses that 
gorge themselves on hay, especially 
clover, alfalfa, cowpea, or other leg- 
ume hay, are quite apt to suffer from 
too great looseness of the bowels when 
put to work, especially if the work be 
hard or fast. 

Too much grain feed mighf also 
produce the looseness of the bowels 
Of course, all feeds like grass, legume 
hays, wheat bran, and others having a 
tendency to produce looseness of the 
bowels should be avoided in feeding 
such an animal. We suggest that the 
amount of hay given be not over 
three-quarters of a pound daily for 
every 100 pounds of the animal's 
weight and that all of it be. given at 
the night feed. If corn is the grain 
feed, one part of cottonseed meal to 
six or eight parts of corn by weight 
may also help. 

A mixture of 10 parts each of char- 
coal, acid phosphate, and common salt 
and 1 part of pulverized copperas 
by weight should be kept where this 
horse can take what he wishes 
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When to Spray and What , Another Old Man’s Garden Pays 
to Use 


By L. A. 


Ts: CONTROL worms in peaches, 
apples,and pears and to prevent 
rotting and other diseases of 
fruit, spraying must be resorted to. 
In the paragraphs below we give brief 
but detailed information as to when 
to spray and with what to spray. Ar- 
senate of lead can be bought at al- 
most any seed store or drug store. 
Bordeaux mixture in the concentrated 
form can also be bought, or it miay be 
made at home. The self-boiled lime- 
sulphur wash will have to be made at 
home, because it cannot be bought in 
commercial form. Do not use the 
concentrated lime-sulphur wash for 
these spring and summer sprayings 
This is the material used for winter 
spraying while the trees are dormant, 
but it must not be used, except on 
apples, during the spring and summer. 
Further information as to the making 
of these spray mixtures, the time to 
use them, etc., can be found, not onity 
in the following paragraphs, bet in 
our Reference Special, which we are 
sure all of our readers have kept. 
We appeal to our readers who wish 
to have first-class fruit—and we hope 
this means all of them—to get busy 
with the sprayiag, because it ‘s abso- 
lutely essential if you want to prc- 
duce first-class or even satisfactory 
fruit. Detailed instructions follow 


Spring and Summer Sprays for 
Your Fruits 


O. CONTROL Peach Worm.—Spray- 

ing peaches to control curculio, 
japhis, leaf curl, brown rot, scab, etc., 
will have to be started early. The cur- 
culio is a black beetle-like insect. It 
punctures a-hole in the young peach, 
lays an egg in it, and this egg hatches 
tin the peach and makes it second- 
class fruit. It is the early spring 
spraying that will help to control this 
pest. 


Spray With Lime-sulphur.—The first 
spraying should be given the peach 
just as the blossom or shuck from 
the bloom begins to fall off the young 
fruit. Self-boiled lime-sulphur should 
be used fot this spraying. This self- 
boiled lime-sulphur is for the purpose 
of controlling the leaf curl, brown rot, 
and scab. To control the curculio or 
worm, two pounds of arsenate of lead 
to 50 gallons of the spray mixture is 
about the right quantity. 

Second and Third Sprayings.—To 
properly control worms in peaches afd 
the plant diseases mentioned above, 
another spraying with the same mate- 
rial should be given about three weeks 
after the first spraying. Then just be- 
fore the peaches begin to show signs 
of ripening, still another spraying 
should be given, using again the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur. No arsenate of 
lead need be added for this spraying, 
as the curculio or worm is no longer 
the trouble, and this spraying is for 
the purpose of controlling the brown 
rot and scab. 


Sprays for Apples and Pears 
A retes. pears, and quinces must 


also have rather thorough spray- 
ing during spring and summer if one 
would grow first-class fruit. Not only 
do diseases attack the apple, but the 


codling moth insect causes these 
fruits a great deal of damage. This 
codling moth is the mature insect 


which lays the egg that hatches into 
the worm so often found in apples, 
and it is the early spring and summer 
sprayings that must be given in or- 
der to control this pest. 

When to Spray Apples, Pears, Etc. 
—The first spring spraying of apples 
should be given just as the last of the 
blossoms begin to fall. The Bordeaux 
mixture or concentrated lime-sulphur 
‘solution plus 2 pounds of arsenate of 
Jead for each barrel of the solution 


-_ 


rot of the 


NIVEN 


should be used. The Bordeaux or 
lime-sulphur controls the diseases ; and 
the arsenate of lead looks after the 


codling moth and the leai-eating in- 
scts, whatever they may be. 


When to Use Bordeaux—For the 
first spring spraying oi apples, pears, 
and quinces, the concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution may be used instead 
of Bordeaux mixture. If it is used, 
mix it in the proportion of one gallon 
of concentrated lime-sulphur to 35 to 
40 gallons of water, plus the 2 pounds 


of arsenate of lead. For the second 
and third sprayings, however, the 
Bordeaux mixture should be used, be- 
cause the Bordeaux coutrols blotch 
much better than the lime-sulphur. 
In fact, most apple growers would 
not think of using anything otlfer 


than Bordeaux for these later spray- 
ings in order to control the blotch. 





HOW TO MAKE YOUR SPRAYS 
Bordeaux Mixture—4-5-50 


4 Ibs. bluestone: Dissolve by sus- 
pending in sack in water in wooden 
vessel. 

.5 Ibs. rock lime: 
paste, 

Add sufficient water to each of 
these to make 25 gallons of each 
solution. Pour two solutions to- 
gether, stirring thoroughly, mak- 
ing 50 gallons of spray. (If arsen- 
ate of lead is to be used, make into 
thin paste and add to the 50 gale 
lons of spray mixture.) 


Self-boiled Lime-sulphur 
8 ths. sulphur: Make into thin 
paste. 


8 tbs. rock lime: Add enough 


water to start slaking. 


Make into thin 


Immediately add sulphur paste 
slowly, stirring constantly. When 
mixture is through boiling add wa- 
ter to make 50 gallons and spray 
immediately. 

(Mixture must boil itself to be 
effective, therefore use only rock 
or unslaked lime.) 











Spring and Summer Sprays for 
Grapes 


TART Just Before Blooms Come 

Out.—For grapes the first spraying 
should be given just before the blooms 
come out, for the purpose of controll- 
ing anthracngse, mildew, and black 
rot. For this spraying use Bordeaux 
mixture of the 3-4+50 formula plus 2 
pounds of arsenate of lead. The Bor- 
deaux mixture, of course, controls the 
plant diseases; and the arsenate of 
lead is put on to kill the leaf-eating in- 


sects. Then just after the fruit is well 
set, another spraying with the same 
material used for the first spraying 


should be given, for the same insects 
and plant diseases. 


Grapes Require Frequent Spraying. 
—Approximately two weeks to 18 or 
20 days later give the third spraying. 
For this spraying the same mixture is 
recommended as for the first and 
second spraying. 


In some instances a fourth, a fifth, 
and even a sixth spraying may be 
necessary in order to thoroughly con- 
trol anthracnose, mildew, and black 
grape. It is the black rot 
that causes more trouble than possibly 
all the other diseases combined on 
the grape. All are quite familiar with 
this disease, as very often it attacks 
the grapes to such an extent that a 
very small portion of them ripens. It 
is only by thorough spraying, and a 
sufficient number of times at that, 
that this trouble can be prevented, 
and it is very well worth while in- 
deed. 


AM going to give you the amount 

of truck I sold off a piece of ground, 
covering about fifths of an 
acre. 


three 


Garden peas, 4 rows; 
rows}; pole beans, 5 
sh 8 rows; tomatoes, 
carrots, 1 row. 


First planting: 
Irish potatoes, 6 
rows bu 


5 rows; 


beans, 


Second planting: Corn after garden 
peas, cabbage after other vegetables, 
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Third planting: Collards after cab. 
age. 
My expenses were as follk 
Guano, 800 Ibs. 8-4-4.... a $ 20.50 
Stable manure ° . 30.00 
ee eS a ree 
$it 


My returns were: 


Vegetables sold TTT IT Ter 

Collards on hand . 25.00—$ P 
DMR 4 ccticuuiyaeseatue sheenes tebe $224. J 
Kinston, N. C. J. A. SMITH 


What Your Neighbor Got 
by Thick Spacing 


Farms 3-foot Rows, Two to Three 
Plants Every Eight Inches 

Y EXPERIENCE is that the domi< 

nant factor in yield is close spac- 
ing. I tested the row distance from 
6 feet down to 2% feet; also tried 
checking instead of rows, having the 
checks 3 by 3 feet, 3 by 4 feet, 4 by 
4 feet, 5 by 5 feet, and 5 by 6 feet, 
leaving in the hills from two to four 
plants. 

The first fact learned from open 
spacing was that cotton planted in 
rows three feet apart returned the 
greatest yield. 

The second fact was that when cot- 
ton was spaced an average distance of 
6 to 8 inches in the row, two te three 
plants in a place, the increase in yield 
was still greater. I tried spacing the 
stalks from 6 inches to 12, 18, and 24 
inches, and up to 5 feet in check 
planting. From the experimental trials 
it was uniformly and clearly proved 
that the rows 3 feet apart and plants 
6 to 8 inches in the rows, two to three 
~plants in a place, produced the great- 
est yield. 

The season being short, the plants 
have to be crowded to check the 
growth of vegetative limbs that bear 
no fruit, which gives the fruit 
limbs the advantage and insures a 
profitable yield. 

JOHN L. BRIDGES. 

Tarboro, N. C. - 


A Gain of 225 Pounds to the Acre 


EGARDING our cotton § spacing 

test, I submit the following results 
on rather fresh Norfolk sand. Fer- 
tilizer 600 pounds 8-3-3. All rows 4 
feet. 
Spacing 10 inches gave 1,094 Ibs. 
Spacing 20 inches gave 972 lbs. 
Spacing 30 inches gave 9869 lbs. 


seed cotton, 
seed cotton, 
seed cotton, 
All rows were fertilized and culti- 
vated as nearly alike as possible. 
M. L. EARGLE. 
Heath Springs, S. C. 


Thin Spacing W6uld Bankrupt Him 


LIVE in the extreme northern limits 
of the Cotton Belt and would go 
bankrupt if we used thin spacing of 
cotton. If we were to use thin spac- 
ing here on Jand that makes from 500 


to 800 pounds of lint per acre, the 
plants would throw out lateral 
branches and the crop would be 
frosted. 


I have tried every kind of spacing 
and have settled down to 3-foot rows 
with hills 8 to 10 inches apart and one 
to three plants in the hill. This gives 
me more early cotton than any method 
I have tried. If I were compelled to 
use thin spacing, I] would stop making 
cotton. W. D. CATES. 

Avis, Va. 

“Thick Spacing Appeals to Me” 


























HE following test was made in 
1920: 
Lbs. Seed Cot- 

‘ Four-foot Rows” | ton per Plot pei| % 
= Picking 3 
an Ist | 2nd | 3rd u 

1 | Thinned to 18 

inches in drill. 40 26 12 &4 

2 Thinned to 12 

EE er 53 26 11 90 
3 | Thinned to 6 

SNE bi sdicncks Sins 46 26 10.5} 82.5 
4 | Not thinned........ 56 28 7.5| 91.5 
The unthinned cotton was much 


earlier, the grass was easier to keep 
down on the unthinned plot, and the 


ground was completely shaded. Thick 
spacing appeals to me. 
JOHN W. PARSONS. 
Fayetteville, NJ C. 





Safe Farming Program for Virginia 


A GOOD Garden on Every Farm— 
This garden should be planned so 
as to furnish a supply of vegetables 
for each month of the year. The 
summer surplus should be canned, 
dried, or stored for winter use. Plans 
for such a garden, including small 
fruits, may be secured from the Ex- 
tension Division of V. P. L 

2. Sufficient Poultry and Dairy 
Products. There should be not 
than two good milk cows and 50 head 
of poultry ,on each farm. These 
should be fed for profitable produc- 
tion. Dairy products are essential for 
the best health of the family, yet 
there are thousands of farm children 
in Virginia who do not receive suffi- 
cient quantities of these products. 

3. Small Grains. Sufficient wheat to 
furnish the family flour can be grown 
profitably on most farms in this state. 
Oats and rye should also be sowed 
for winter cover and feed crops. Of 
course, in many sections these small 
grains are grown as money crops. 

4. Corn should be grown both as a 
food and feed crop in Virginia. A safe 
rule to follow is to plant three acres 
of corn for every work animal on the’ 
farm. Additional corn should be 
grown for hogs and cattle. 

5. Hay and Forage crops sufficient 
for all livestock should be produced. 
The best hays in this state are alfalfa, 
clover, cowpeas, soy beans, and mixed 
grasses. These crops not only pro- 
duce splendid forage, but add greatly 
to the fertility of the soil. Two acres 
of hay should be planted for~each 
work animal on the farm. 

6. Pork. With the refuse from the 
table and cheap forage crops every 
farm should produce its own pork and 
lard. We should have at least one 
brood sow per farm. 

If all farmers in the one-crop sec- 
tion will adopt some such safe farm- 
ing program as mentioned above, the 
amount of tobacco, peanuts, and cot- 
ton grown will be automatically cur- 
tailed. 


less 


7. Fertilizer. It is pretty generally 
conceded by those who have kept 
close figures that we cannot afford 
not to use fertilizer on many of the 
crops and soils in this state, and lam 
glad to note that at the present time 
there seems to be an opportunity to 
get fertilizer at lower prices. 

8. Marketing. The tobacco growers, 
the peanut growers, the apple grow- 
ers, and dairymen of this state are all 
at the present time trying to establish 
cooperative marketing organizations. 
If you raise any of these products, 


you should give a thorough study to 
these organizations and join them. 


Of course, mistakes will be made, but 
wise men profit by their mistakes, and 
as a general rule, it is better to £% 
forward and make mistakes than it is 
to stand still and make none.—Direc- 
tor John R. Hutcheson, Virginia Ex- 
tension Service. 


“Ask the United States Sagestment of Ag: 
riculture, Washington, ‘i ae Farmers 
Bulletin No, 1098 and get a. to fight t 
boll weevil. 
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Hints for Eastern North 


Carolina Farmers 
By O. F. McCRARY 


LL farmers in eastern North 
Carolina should take a keen in- 
terest in plans for the codpera- 


tive marketing of peanuts, cotton, 
and tobacco. Farmers grow crops to 
sell, but they are 
not in position to 
mefchandise their 
products. They 
dump their prod- 
ucts on the mar- 
ket at the other 
fellow’s price. 

1.—Codperative 

Marketing 

ID you ever see 

a farmer’s 
price-tag on a bale of cotton, a bag of 
peanuts, or a pile of tobacco? Under 
codperative marketing, the price 
would be fixed by the association 
handling the commodity, and the 
grower would merchandise his prod- 
ucts through it. Some farmers are 
opposed to the codperative market- 
ing system. Such farmers’ remind 
me of a certain county commissioner 
in eastern Carolina went to 
sleep while a speaker was presenting 
an important matter to the board. 
The old fellow awoke about the time 
the speaker finished, rubbed his 
eyes, looked foolish, and said, “I 
don’t know what you have been talk- 
ing about, but I’m agin’ it!” People 
oppose cooperative marketing  be- 
cause they do not know what they 
are talking about, more than for any 
reason, 





MR. McCRARY 


who 


Ask the man who opposes codperative 
marketing to explain it, and sce how 
little he really knows about it. 


Ii—Home-mixing Pays 


\RMERS who bought raw fertil- 

izer materials and did home- 
mixing this spring saved a lot of 
money. They saved money that 
would have been spent as freight on 
worthless “filler,” and we all know 
that freight rates are the highest we 
have ever known. Farmers in On- 
slow County have saved an average 
of $14 per ton by home-mixing. The 
county board of agriculture saved 
$1,235 on 65 tons of chemicals bought 
cooperatively, and. mixed at home. 
Does codperation pay? 


Il1I—Corn-planting Hints 


N PLANTING corn be sure to use 

enough seed to leave a good stand 
after the crows, and other 
pests have taken their share. It does 
not pay to replant corn. Better get a 
stand at first planting. 

Prepare a deep and _ thoroughly 
pulverized seed bed. If the soil is full 
of weed seeds, use the weeder be- 
fore planting, and even after the corn 
is up. It is much easier to destroy 
weeds while small than to wait un- 
til later. Plant corn of only the best 
variety, For eastern CGarolina, La- 
tham’s Double and Biggs’ Prolific 
corn made the same average yield in 
a five-year test at the Edgecombe 
Test Farm. See your county agent 
about improving your seed corn. Too 
much seed corn in eastern Carolina 
is of the scrubby, mixed, nondescript 
type. Get the best seed possible and 
keep it pure. Get your neighbors to 
cooperate. 


insects, 


IV—Cotton-planting Suggestions 
ITH cotton worth about one- 
fourth what it was a year ago, 

and with little prospect of higher 
Prices soon, farmers should not grow 
low-grade cotton this year. Make as 
large a yield as possible per acre of 
high-grade cotton. Get the best seed 
available, For eastern Carolina, Mex- 
ican Big Boll, Lone Star, Cleveland 
Big Boll, and Edgecombe Cook have 
Sliven best results 


Prepare your cotton land thorough- 
ly in advance of planting, so that the 
soil may settle, and germination 
thereby hastened by improved moist- 
ure conditions. 


V—Legume, Pasture, and Tobacco 


Crops 
ECURE seed of soy beans, velvet 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts, and 


other field crops at once. Try some 


bunch velvet beans this year, as they 


are very promising under Coastal 
Plain conditions. 
Bed enough sweet potatoes the 


first half of April to furnish vine 
cuttings and early potatoes this sum- 
mer, ’ 


Plant cotton, early soy beans, and 


Vhs, 





SS ] 














ANYTHING BUT DEAD NOW 
Hert is a field of corn that I grew last 
year. People told me seven years ago when 
I bought this farm that the land was con- 
sidered dead. I have been’ breaking this 
land from six to eight inches deep ever 
since I bought it. My corn last year was 
planted in five and one-half foot rows and 
soy beans planted in the middle about four 
weeks after the corn was planted. eulti- 
vated this corn altogether with cultivators, 

using no plow after running my rows. 

c. ‘ 


, N. S. JOYNER. 


Murfreesboro, N, 


melons after April 15. Also set out 
tobacco the latter part of the month, 


Winter cover crops to be used as 
green manure should be plowed un- 
der without delay. Disk thoroughly 
before plowing in order to hasten 
rotting. Resolve now that you will 
not have an acre of bare land on your 
farm next winter. Most of our soils 
are simply starving for humus. 

Don’t allow a hard crust to form 
on any lands where seed have been 


planted. Keep the harrow and 
weeder going. 
One pound nitrate of soda dis- 


solved in 25 gallans of water, and ap- 
plied to your tobacco beds will make 
the plants grow off rapidly. Do not 
use stronger than this, or you may 
burn the foliage. 

Make plans now for that perma- 
nent pasture next fall. Plant soy 


{ land intended 
for pasture, and disk them in 
the first of October. 


farming is great! 


beans or cowpeas on 
ibout 
Good general 
ly handicapped with- 
out a permanent pasture. 


ViI—Miscellaneous Suggestions 
ROTECT young fruit trees from 
injury | traces and singletrees. 


Drive a strong stake on each side of 
the trees. Have them driven into the 
ground deep enough to prevent their 
being torn down. 


It’s about time to put in those win- 
dow and 
flies, mosquitoes, and other 
A screened back porch is a fine place 
to serve dinner on hot summer days. 
See that the screens and doors are 


door screens to keep out 


insects. 


(7) 427 
put in properly at first. The doors 
well braced so that it will 
be impossible for them to sag. An 


should be 


ill fitting door or screen that allows 
flies to enter is a nuisance, and 
sheuld not be tolerated by the house- 
that a fly de- 
prevent millions 
next summer and fall. 


wite. And remember 


stroyed nov will 


Destroy Irish potato beetles as fast 
Spray potatoes with 
arsenate of lead té destroy the larva 
when they» begin to eat the leaves. 
Use in proportion of two pounds of 
powder or four pounds paste to 50 
gallons of water. In small gardens 
use 10 level teaspoonfuls of arsenate 
of lead powder to one gallon of 
water. 


as they appear 


“What Policy Should Farm- 
ers Follow in 1921?” 


Sell Cotton Direct 


vas thing of planting cotton on 

soils of average fertility -with- 
out any fertilizer is indeed a 
downhill business. Let's all march 
out in a solid body, buckle on the -ar- 
mor of the codperative cotton mar- 
keting contract, and fight to the last 
the encroachment of that heartless, 
conscienceless, depraved parasite, the 
cotton gambler, who for the last half 
century has been sapping the life out 
of the South. Let’s eliminate him 
for all time and sell our cotton direct 
to the cotton manufacturer. 

R, J. HUMPHRIES. 
Landrum, §S, C. 


Farm a Little; Organize a Heap 
'ARMERS should farm a little, 
enough to’ keep the wolf from the 
door; organize a heap—enough to 
get in touch with the market for 
both buying. and ‘selling—and _ be- 
tween times) instead of loafing, clean 
up the fences and see that all the 
gates are in good working order, 
clean up and drain land heretofore 
idle. 
But farm a little and organize a 
heap—that’s first. 
D. A. KELLER. 
Cumberland, Va. 


Use the Key 

A MULE isn’t worth much to his 

master until he is broken to the 
harness, and he never goes forward 
much while kicking, so if we are to 
get out of the present situation wé 
needn’t resort so much to kicking. 
[am satisfied that if anyone under 
the sun has the key to success in his 
hands, the farmer has it, if he will 
use it right. J. M. CREECH. 

Wilson, N. C. 


Raise What You Eat and Eat What 


You Raise 
ser a good cow for each family 
on the farm and grow the feed 
for them; see that each family has 
all the poultry it can well care for— 
and you will notice that there is 





T IS generally agreed that a 6,- 

000,000-bale crop of cotton this 
year would net the South just as 
much as a 12,000,000-bale crop, and 
the chances are it would net us 
moré. Why should the farmers of 
the South raise 6,000,000 bales of 
} cotton to give away when food and 
feedstuffs could be raised on that 
land? 


South Carolina imported $111,- 
000,000 worth of food and feed- 
stuffs from the West last year. 
South Carolina’s cotton crop last 





AN APPEAL TO COTTON FARMERS 


SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON ASSSOCIATION. 


year, if sold on a basis of 10 cents 
a pound, would net the state ap- 
proximately $75,000,000. In other 
words, our cotton does not net us 
enough to pay for the food and 
feedstuffs which we are importing 
from the West, but which we could 
really raise at home, 


There is no use of raising cotton 
this year when there is already 
enough on hand to supply the 
world for a-year and a half. Let’s 
raise food and feedstuffs and keep 
the $111,000,000 that we spent last 
year for them at home this year. 











where most of the Southern farm- 
ers have blundered. Grow catch or 
cover crops on all the acres on the 
farm, and they will feed the stock 


for at least seven months of the 
year and decrease the necessity for 
heavy fertilizing for next year’s 
crops. 


The above policy is one the writer 
has been attempting to follow for a 
number of years and has proved safe 
even in 1920, enabling the farm to 
pay all bills, even though we had the 
heaviest hailstorm to hit us on June 
23 that has hit this section .in 35 


years. We were glad our eggs were 
not all in the cotton and tobacco 
baskets. We had others. 


If all Southern farmers would raise 
what they eat and eat what they 
raise, conditions would be much bet- 
ter. They might plant cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanuts, but with normal 
labor would never overproduce the 
so-called money crops. 

JAS. L. HOLLIDAY. 

Williamston, N. C. 


Have Something to Sell All the 
Time 


N A properly conducted farm, te- 

gardless of size, there should at 
all times be something for sale— 
poultry, eggs, pigs, butter, pork, cows, 
fruit, vegetables, syrup, honey, or 
some other article made on the farm. 
There is absolutely no éxcuse for the 
Southern states spending millions of 
dollars annually for articles which 
we can raise just as profitably as the 
fellow from whom we make our pur- 
chase, 

Ifyou are in debt and cannot get 
the necessary extensions from your 
creditors, see what you can do 
through the farm loan association. 

Don’t wait for your neighbor to 
cut his cotton and tobacco crops— 
reduce your own and he will follow 
suit, or some other fellow will be 
your neighbor on account of a cer- 
tain farm being purchased at the 
court house door. 

W. A. CONNELL. 

Warren Plains, N. C. 


Take Time to Improve the Place 


Arte cutting your money crop 
you should take your spare time 
and clean up the fence corners and 
ditch banks, paint and whitewash 
your buildings, put a little work on 
the road that leads out from your 
home, and spend an hour or two on 
your schoolhouse yard. 

When a manufacturer creates a 
surplus of any article, he just simply 
closes down until he unloads. If we 
have a surplus we must close down 
our business. T.. T.. HARDY. 

Pamplin, Va. 

There are occasions when it is perfectly 
right to be thankful that you are not..as 
other men are. These occasions are when 
you raise your own supplies and the other 


men do not—when you organize and other 
men disorganize. 
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HE peanut farmers are in sight ol succes 


Only a few hundred more signers are needed 
to make the codperative marketing program ef- 
fective. Every farmer who has signed should 
help enlist all neighbors. 
it IS great good news that Oklahoma goes over 

the top with its codperative cotton  gharketing 
contract, more than the required 300,000 bales be- 
ing signed up. Now let’s see if North Carolina can 


not complete its 
lahoma. We 


sign-up in quicker time than Ok- 


need only 200,000 to start. 


E HAD something to say last week about the 

astounding agricultural possibilities of east- 
ern North Carolina Nothing will bring about a 
quicker realization of these possibilities than bet- 
ter drainage. Every Progressive Farmer reader 
who can do so should attend the state drainage 
meeting in Elizabeth City, April 12-13 


F THE mething to 
sharks 


no 


not willing to do s« 
protect himself from the wolves 

that have fattened on the profits of his labor, 

one else will protect him—he never will get pro- 

tection. So long as each farmer stands 

is an easy prey to any interest 


farmer is 
and 


alone, he 


adverse that han- 


dies, manufactures, or distributes his products. If 
all stand together in just and good cause, no 
power on earth can overthrow them. 

CCORDING to officials of the United States 

Treasury, a new issue of farm loan bonds 
amounting to approximately $75,000,000 will be of- 
fered for subscription within the next few days. 
While new bonds will be issued very shortly, it 
vill be at least thirty days before funds will be- 
come available for actual lending. The bond rate 
will probably be advanced to 5 per cent, while the 


to borrowers will be c 
cent. 


interest rate 
advanced to 6 per 


rrespondingly 


_— you not more satisfied and contented, and 
can you not work to greater advantage and 
enjoy your work more when your house is com- 
fortable, convenient, and substantial, and your 
barns, lot, garden, lawn, and flowers such as you 


may take pride in and enjoy? There are so many 
little things that help to make a home a real home. 
This-is true of your tenant also, and you can keep 


him and his family by providing for them at least 


some of the things that make the place they live 
in more like home. A real good tenant becomes 
better and better the longer he stays with you. 


Your interests are mutual 


HE following 
News: 


“‘Why 


paragraph is from the Greensboro 


4,000,000 bales for nothing?’ 


grow 


The Progressive Farmer inquires. The cot- 

ton farmer will readily agree that there is no 

reason at all for it—and continue to plant and 

sweatingly tend his part of the excess four 

million 

In saying this, the News reflects the general 
opinion of the commercial world. “The farmers 
are just foolish enough to go right on and ruin 
themselves by piling up a vast quantity of cotton 


the prophets 


the world doesn’t want,” I 
going to help 


Are you, Mr. F 
prophets right o1 


gee RE are the facts as 
arvard University 


are saying. 


irmer prove these 


wrong? 


experts of 
1921, 


reported 


by 


ird ty based on January, 


~sthen The American farmer today is getting 
only $132 for the same prodticts which brought 
him $100 in 1914—32 per cent increase On the 
other hand, the déaler in cloths and clothing is 
getting $212 for the same quantity which brought 
him $100 in 1914—112 per cent increase. Metals 


tal products are bringing $175 where they 


and me 


rmerly bre ht $106 and ting 

€ t to é ! 100 hemica a 
drugs $18 t $ commodities $177 
‘ red $1 1914 In rort, the 
ha f ] ( | re than twice 4s 
gre Ss S ( d. In fact, 
) 1 Ove! 
' t ! farm 
{ t per c over 1914 1 it 
‘ t t lt 1 t < pt tar od 

( 1 average 90 per cent over 1914 
It Is Time to Spray 

IGHT now is the time for spraying to pre- 
vent wormy peaches, apples, and pears at 
harvest time. The only possible way to pre- 
vent wormy fruit is by spraying with a poison, 
nd arsenate of lead is the poison most commonly 
used, although Paris green is still used by some. 
Keep in mind that by spraying with these pois- 
ons one can also spr so as to prevent rot and 
scab of fruit. In other word t is a case of one 


job accomplishing two purposes, that is, killing 
the insect to prevent worms and also preventing 
rot. A detailed article on another page of this 
issue will give specific directious as to just when 


and with what to spray. Look it up, read 


to spray 


it and start your spraying at once, because grow- 
ing first-cla rit thou ese sprayings is 
just as impoOssibl s it is to grow good cotton or 
corn without working it. It is Just as reasonable 
to expect a weedy or grassy piece of cotton to 
produce a good cre p aS it 1s to expect fruit trees 
to produce first-class fruit without spraying 


World Trade-paralysis Threatens Cotton 
and Tobacco Prices 
HE wr visited New York last week and 


came away wi 


iter 


thea new sense of the serious- 


world over 


We 


ness of the economic collapse the 


cotton and tobacco prices 


menace to 


1 


and its 


say cotton and tobacco because these are largely 
export crops. Unless foreign countries are in po- 
sition to buy largely of them, prices cannot be 


good—unless production is also cut as greatly as 


the demand is cut. 
ts of testimony may be of in- 


few specimen bi 


terest to our readers. Frank H. Stmonds, the well- 
known authority on European conditions, says of 
the present situation: 

‘E reached a crisis al- 


T 1} “7 
Muropean allairs Nave 


most as acute and as dangerous as that of 
July, 1914. The situation grows worse 
teadily, even in the absence of any actual col- 
lapse, because hope weakens, despair gains 


to work 
work is denied them 
rum may be one 
of the present 


workers lose the willingness 


unity to 


ground, 
while opport 

Something 
of the 
drift of European affairs.” 


the 


lke economic 


logical consequences 


From this picture we turn to the much-talked-of 


statement by H. G. Wells, the English authority, 


in which he says: 


“IT want to say that this civilization in which 


we are living is tumbling down, and I think, 
tumbling down very fast; that I think rapid, 
enormous efforts will be needed to save it: 


I see no such efforts being made at 


time 


and that 
the present 


In New York we found a friend who is an offi- 


cer of an organization with world-wide ramifica- 


globe the same sort of 
” “Not only 


tions. “From all over the 


reports are coming to us,” he said. 


is there more suffering in Europe than there was 
vhen war was in progress, but other continents 
ire similarly affected. From one country come 


eports that business is almost ruined because of 








the collapsé ine rubber. In another case it is tea 
In another, coffee. In another, sugar But every- 
vhere there trade-paralysis with no feeling of 
as ice as to when the tide will turn ain 
On every hand we heard expressions such as 
these. Such views may be too gloomy. We hope 
they are. We are only repeating them here to 
how at is being said by men who ought to 
know. Certainly the world is in a bad, bad fix 


and we are not prepared to believe that such 


now, 
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sus and world-wide condition can be 
materially bettered fore next fall. 
Certainly the present outlook is that Eu: 
and Asi: l ill for r less American c 
id tobacco tw e months than in 
othe el on or many years 
And t e of th ituation we have a st 
ger < n ol 1920 crops 
l vill not cor aman 
r y vr < j « n and toba ) < 
¢ —and ing instead the pre 
ot e 1—the t is clear that nothe ng ¢ 
( experience of giving away another crop 
On ce him. Be wise in time. 
Death of John Burroughs 
OHN Burroughs is dead—John Burroughs, wh, 
made no scientific discoveries, promoted 
economic reforms, and yet made Americ 
country life his debtor by the interest he aroused 
in the beauties and wonders of the outdoor wo: 
—birds, bees, flowers, trees, wild animals, and 


miaiaaaan pageant of the seasons. Lin 


happily ti the age of he exemplified the con- 
ally asso- 


and love 


tentment and serenity which we natur 
7 


ciate with those who live close to nature 


her moods. 


And just now when the whole world of trade 

d government seems topsy-turvy, what more 
reassuring message can come to the farmer th 
this characteristic extract from one of John Bur- 


roughs’s many books: 


“T have loved to feel the grass under my feet 


and the running streams by my side. The hum 
of the wind in the treetops has always been 
music to me, and the face of the fields has 
often comforted me, more than the faces of 
men. I am in love with this world because 
by my constitution I have nestled lovingly in 
it. It has been home. I have tilled its soil, ] 
have gathered its harvests. I have waited 
upon its seasons and always have I reaped 


While I delved I did not 
lose sight of the sky overhead. While I gath- 
ered bread and meat for my body, I did not 
neglect to gather its bread and meat for my 
soul,” 


what I have sown. 


John Burroughs once wrote a “Success Talk for 


for The Progressive Farmer which we ex- 


pect to reprint 
gumption, 


Boys” 


next week. Industry, honesty 


and a real love for farm work are the 


essentials he insisted on. 


How to Apply Fertilizer 


ROADCAST applications of fertilizer may be 


mixed by plowing, harrowing, and disking 
Drill applications are best mixed by follow- 
ing the fertilizer distributor with a small plow run 
in the furrow for further distribution or mixing. 
Fertilizer distributors that spread the material in 
a broad band are superior to those that put it 
down in a narrow strip. Especially when heavy 
lications are made should a plow follow be- 


appiicati 


hind the fertilize: six-inch shovel 


distributor. <A 


or a bull tongue will do this work well. 
Combination fertilizer distributors and planters 

should have attached between the fertilizer and 

seed feeds a point for mixing fertilizer with s il 


and preventing its coming in direct contact with 
the seed. 
When 


mixing 


fertilizer is to be bedded, an effective 


may be done by narrow turning when the 
The first oi 
and 


each 


first two bedding furrows are run. 


these rows throws the soil to the right the 


rul 


second throws it back in a narrow ridge, fur- 


row moving and mixing soil and fertilizer 


When very heavy applications are made, it will 





be necessary to run the distributors more thar 
once, since they rarely put down more than 5 00 
or 600 pour per acre at a time. In such cases 
run two furrows in laying off the row, leaving 4 
balk of twe three inches between Put the 
fertilizer down in these two furrows and break 
the ith a large shovel or middle-burster, 
and then bed on this open furrow. This plan not 
only insures good mixing of the fertilizer, but 
gives better pfeparation and an extra good seed 


bed 
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The World ‘Still Suffering From 


War-ruin 


INAT still rules. Jehovah still punishes .men 
S and nations for violations of His law—and 

punishes even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. 

Certainly a third and a fourth generation will 
pass before the world escapes from the punish- 
ment which God and nature inflict on it for the 
wholesale murder which we call war. Suppose 
we say Germany was to blame for starting the 
war. The truth is that the rest of the world was 
also to blame, because we had not provided an 
effective World Court or association of nations— 
backed up with the power to enforce its decrees 
which Roosevelt so often declared a necessary 
feature—as a preventive of war; we had not pro- 
vided a method of settling disputes on the basis 
of justice instead of on the basis of blood and 
slaughter. We had perpetuated the policy of set- 
tling disputes by killing men, and we had done 
this simply because the ideals of the Prince of 
Peace had not really been accepted in their hearts 
by the so-called Christians of Europe and America. 

Now we must pay the staggering bill of our own 
iniquity. Says the Springfield Republican in its 
latest review of the industrial situation: 


“Europe’s standard of living, compared with 
that before the war, will be severely depressed 
for at least a generation. Take the world as a 
whole and it will pay for the war through a 
lower standard of living for years to come; 
and it is not to be expected that the United 
States will escape some share of the fate of 
the rest of civilized humanity in view of the 
fact that its prosperity is so far dependent on 
its export and import trade.” 


Is the World Learning Its Lesson? 
S: WE are suffering the chastening of an out- 


raged Providence—but are we learning from 

our chastening? Are plans for disarmament 
and world-peace being adequately promoted by 
any great nation? Here in the United States 
most leaders of both parties are still advocating 
a record-breaking navy. For war, for prepara- 
tions for war, and for pensions, interest, and debt 
growing out of past wars, we must spend 70 per 
cent of all our enormous tax burden—while only 
30 cents in each dollar goes for supporting the 
government and promoting the prosperity and 
well-being of our people. We once talked with 
amazement of “a billion-dollar Congress”; now it 
takes a billion dollars a year just to pay the in- 
terest on our war-debt. 

And for all our sacrifices, what have we got? 
It is little short of heart-rending to turn back to 
the almost sublime utterances of splendid young 
heroes who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
world war, and see how much we lack of having 
realized the ideals they thought they were dying 
for. Think, for example, of what Enrico Valen- 
tini, the young Italian, wrote his mother before 
his death: “If you think of the immortal beauty 
of the ideas to which my soul has willingly sac- 
rificed my body, you will not weep”; and of what 
Briggs Adams, who also died later, wrote his own 
American mother in 1918: 


“T feel no bitterness against the Huns as 
individuals or as a race. It is war that I hate, 
and war that I am willing to give all to end 
as permanently as possible; for it isn’t the 
men that war kills, it is the mother’s heart 
that it destroys, that makes it hateful to me.” 


A World Without a Leeder 


T IS generally understood that in framing the 

Paris peace, treaty President Wilson submitted 

to many an agly demand of power on the part 
of France, Italy, and England simply in order to 
get them to agree to establish a league of na- 
tions for the prevention of future wars. Now there 
is a prospect that these ugly features of the peace 
treaty will be perpetuated and the offsetting 
League of Nations almost eliminated, for the time 
being at least, as a supremely potent: peace- 
agency. The reservations proposed by the Senate 
last year would still have left the League a 
mighty machine for holding war-mad nations in 





check, but it is not clear that the Senate will now 
accept the treaty even with its own reservations, 
or arrange for any adequate substitute. That is 
the most distressing feature of the whole situa- 
tion—that the men in both parties who have most 
criticized the peace treaty plan for an association 
of nations have not been active in preparing any 
adequate substitute for it. 


As a matter of fact, both America and Europe 
in this hour of direst need seem to be without one 
single leader of constructive ability and inter- 
national prestige. The French Government seems 
to have no inspiring personalities in it. It 
still thinks of little except of making Germany 
pay as much as possible in the form of repara- 
tions or indemnity. In England, Lloyd-George, 
once the idol of the Liberals and the common peo- 
ple, seems to have swapped principle for power. 
He is too shifty, too much of a demagogue, too 
ready with any compromise which may win pop- 
ular favor for the moment, to have the respect he 
once won by courage of a high order. In Greece, 
Venizelos, her ablest statesman, has been repu- 
diated; in Italy there is no strong brave man in 
sight. 


“Is Germany Being Made to Pay Too 
Much?” 


HIS is a question which thoughtful men all 

I over America and Europe are asking them- 
selves and one another. 

sion is this: 


DUMPING VS. MERCHANDISING 


A common conclu- 











HEN THE 








—From N. P. Leader, St. Paul 


HE above cartoon brings out the idea we ex- 


pressed on this page last week. When the 

farmer sells anything, it is DUMPED. He 
simply and humbly asks the prospective buyer to 
name the price. Whenever he has to buy anything, 
however, he finds that product MERCHANDISED. 
Consequently, the farmer must again humbly. ask the 
seller to name the price. Or, as A. N. McCombs 
of Cadiz, Ohio, puts it: 

“For thousands of years the farmer has stood 
in the market places of the ecarth, asking two 
questions—‘How much will you give?’ when he has 
anything to sell, and ‘How much will you take? 
when he has something to buy.” 

Are farmers satisfied to continue this system? Do 
they wish to DUMP their products when all prosper- 
ous industries MERCHANDISE theirs? 

And if the farmer really cares for the same inde- 
pendence which other businesses possess, is there any 
way for him to achieve it except through codperative 
marketing? 
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“Germany deserves far harder punishment 
than she is getting. lf the wide-spread ruin the 
German armies wrought in France is to be re- 
paired, either France or Germany must do it— 
and it is fairer that the Germans should be sen- 
tenced to give all the surplus wealth they earn 
these next forty years to restore the devastated 
parts of France than that the French should be 
required to do the same thing and thus rebuild 
their wasted regions unaided.” 

Stated this way, the reparations policy sounds 
fair enough, but perhaps the greatest trouble is 
that it has not been stated this way to the Ger- 
man people. The leaders of France and England 
have consistently maintained the attitude of an 
all-powerful victor deciding on penalties for the 
conquered, rather than that of a judge who must 
punish a prisoner and yet wishes to use the pun- 
ishment asa means of reforming the criminal and 
making him a good citizen again. 


The trouble seems to be that neither England 
nor France has any official spokesman magnani- 
mous enough to say to Germany: “We must in- 
flict a heavy penalty in order to repair the colossal 
ruin your armies wrought; but we do this only 
from a sense of justice for France, not from any 
feeling of hatred for you. Now that your Kaiser 
government is out of the way, we hope your new 
government will prove worthy of the confidence 
of other nations, and we are willing to encourage 
you in every way consistent with justice to those 
your armies wronged.” As Sir Ian Hamilton, the 
famous British general, says: 


“One beautiful gesture might have lifted this 
civilization on to a higher plane and have given it 
a fresh lease of life—the gesture familiar to every 
public school boy in England, of the victor holding 
out his hand.” 


POEMS OF NATURE ‘AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“AH, SWEET IS TIPPERARY!” 


S MELODIOUS and ecstatic as the song of a 
A bird itself is this Irish poet’s picture of 

springtime in his Irish home—and spring- 
time in the South is just as beautiful: 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 

When the feather folk assemble and the air is all a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro; 

When queenly Slieve-na-mon puts her verdant vesture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring; 

When the sun begins to glance on, the rivulets that.dance— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring. 


As, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all be- 
guiling 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 
When the shadows and the showers only multiply the flow- 


ers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 

When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 

. 

Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When life like the year is young, 

When the soul 1s just awaking like a lily blossom breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 

When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 
And-love dreams cluster and cling 

ROU Te, Baert and round the brain, half of pleasure, half 

ot pain— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 
Questions 
N tt two persons who saved their lives by 


hiding in a well? 
2. What tribe was condemned to _ per- 
petual bondage, and by whose order? 
What employment did Joshua give the Gib- 
eonite bondstnen? 


we 


4. Who hid one hundred prophets in a cave? 

5.. Where do we read first of a collection being 
taken, and for what purpose? 

6. What king in his vainglory took a census of 
his people? 

7. To whom did God promise an early death as 
a special favor? 

8. Who was the last king of Israel? 

9. What tribe was se fond of jewelry as to put 
golden chains on their camels’ necks? 

10. What leader of Israel demanded of a con- 
quered tribe their golden ear-rings as a tro- 
phy of his victory? 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1, 2 Samuel 17:17-19, 6. 2 Samuel 24:1, 
2 yospua 9:23. 7.1 Kings 14:1-13, 
3. Joshua 9:27. 8.2 Kings 15:30. 
4.1 Kings 18:4. 9. Judges 8:26. 
5.2 Chron. 24:4-11, 10. Judges 8:24, 
(Coypright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


HE fortunate people—the truly fortunate— 
are not so much those who succeed in life 
as those who succeed in living —E. S. Martin. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





| By W. F. MASSEY 




















The April Garden 


” CUTTING asparagus it is well to 
be careful and cut only the stalk 
intended. Much loss can be made by 
careless cutting, destroying the buds 
just starting from the crowns of the 
roots. 

The Black Valentine bean is planted 
as the earliest and most hardy, but 
the old Red Valentine is of far better 
quality. For a yellow pod bean the 
Celestial is good and prolific. 

Sow celery seed now for the Christ- 
mas crop. Make a seed bed very fine 
and smooth and merely mark lines on 
surface for the rows. Sow the seed 
rather thinly on these marks and pat 
them in with back of shovel and do 
not cover. Then cover the bed with 
gunny sacks and water well on the 
sacks. When seed begin to germinate 
take the sacks off, but shade till per- 
fectly green. Make the rows six inches 
apart and as soon as plants are three 
inches high, lift and transplant in an- 
other bed two inches apart in rows, 
nipping the tap root some to induce 
the formation of abundant lateral 
roots so that the final transplanting 
in August will be more successful. 
Keep the plants clean and nip tops if 
they grow too tall. 

Succession crops of cabbage such as 
Charleston, Wakefield, or Copenhagen 
Market can be set. Cauliflowers set 
last month should be pushed in 
growth by side dressings of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. I am 
trying both this season as a compari- 
son of value and cost. It is important 
to get the cauliflowers headed before 
the weather gets too hot. 

Keep planting a few rows at a time 
of sugar corn. Make hills of canta- 
loupes and cucumbers 3 by 5 feet 
apart. Put plenty of old rotten ma- 
nure in the hills and mix a: good fer- 
tilizer strong in phosphoric acid. 
Cover and plant watermelons likewise 
except that they are planted in hills 
8 by 10 feet apart. 

Sow curled Southern mustard seed 
and some endive seed to take the 
place of lettuce in hot weather. Sow 
a few Pe-tsai—the Chinese cabbage. It 
makes good raw salad or good boiled 
greens. It looks more like lettuce 
than cabbage, but it is good all the 
same. Thin the early beets and you 
can transplant the thinnings into 
other rows. 

Set the early tomato plants in rows 
three feet apart and 20 inches in the 
rows and train to single stems to 
stakes about six feet high and keep 
all laterals pinched out. You will get 
earlier tomatoes and more of them 
than by allowing them to lie on the 
ground. The training to stakes makes 
such a difference that I intend to 
stake all of mine both early and late. 
They can then be kept clean, while on 
the ground they get smothered in 
crabgrass. If frost threatens after 
they are out take old newspapers and 
punch the stake through them and 
pull them down over the plants. Do 
not set out eggplants until the soil is 
warm in May. 


Dust the potatoes over with calcium 
arsenate, mixed in two parts of air- 
slaked lime. Do this as soon as the 
old bugs get to crawling around. Re- 
peat if washed off. Use the same 
materials to destroy the rose bugs. 
Also spray potatoes with Bordeaux 
mixture to ward off early blight. Treat 
the tomato plants in like manner to 
prevent the leaf blight. 


The side application of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia will has- 
ten the heading of the lettuce, for it 
will quickly run to seed when hot 
weather arrives if not headed earlier. 
Radishes can still be sowed. In the 
garden it saves room and promotes 
neatness to support the green peas 


width 
ow, 


on chicken wire netting of 
suited to the height the peas gr 
[ have considerable length of woven 


use this the later 


wire fence. I for 
peas that grow five feet high. Brush 
is ugly and more costly when you 


spend time cutting it than the wire 
netting, which will last almost a life- 
time if taken care of and it makes the 
best and cheapest support for peas 
and climbing beans. 


Liberating Insoluble Phosphorus 


“(AN you tell me if there is any truth 

in the statement that stable manure 
will liberate part of the phosphorus in 
ground phosphate rock?” 


It is better to use the dissolved rock 
or acid phosphate and stable manure. 
This will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the manure. Get Farmers’ 
Bulletins, Nos. 170 and 192 from 
Washington. 


Better Wait on the Tree Till It Is 
Older 


“DLEASE tell me what to do for a pear 
tree three years old which has never 
bloomed.” 


If a pear tree three years old 
bloomed it would be far more won- 
derful than that it has not bloomed. 
If the tree is healthy simply wait un- 
til it gets old enough to make fruit 
spurs. It must make these spurs be- 
fore it blooms or fruits. 


Renewing Hedge 


ORTH Carolina: “Would you advise 
cutting down m Overgrown Amoor 
River hedge and starting it over again?” 


Yes, cut it right to the ground and 
then attend to it and shear into shape, 
broad at base and sloping up to a 
rounded top. A hedge trimmed with 
perpendicular sides and flat top soon 
gets thin at the base but with sloping 
A-shaped sides it will keep thick to 
the bottom. My hedges are as thick 
at bottom as at the top. I have an- 
other privet, the Lucidum, which has 
larger leaves than the Amoor River 
privet and is as evergreen as a holly. 
This species never grows over five 
feet high. I intend to propagate from 
it making a low hedge. I got the plant 
originally from the Berckman’s Nur- 
sery at Augusta, Ga. It is very similar 
to Ligustrum Japonicum. 


Variation in Honeydew Melons 


“t AST year my Honeydew canta- 

loupes weré dark green and very 
highly flavored, instead of the usual light 
green flesh. Are there two varieties of 
the Honeydew?” 


There is but one variety known as 
Honeydew cantaloupe, but all plants 
are liable to vary in some respects, 
especially a plant made up by crossing 
several varieties. We find that they 
do not do as well on very sandy soil, 
but that a medium soil between sand 
and clay suits them. Very few are 
grown here, for our growers find that 
the early netted melons pay far bet- 
ter. The Honeydew is too late. 


Terrapin Bugs 
“ye terrapin bugs are about to dis- 
courage our watermelon growers. 
Can you suggest any means for destroy- 
ing them?” 

The terrapin bug, Murgantia his- 
trionica, like many other pests, came 
to us from Mexico. They are suckers 

but it is found 
that with calcium arsenate dusted on 
the vines we can poison the dew and 
they will suck some of it. I find that 
a goodly portion of air-slaked lime, 
entirely devoid of lumps, is a great 
addition because of its caustic nature 





making it a contact remedy. At least 
]1 have found that one part oi the cal- 
cium arsenate mixed with two parts 
of air-slaked lime is fully as effective 
as the pure arsenate. The terrapin 
bug has never attacked melons for 
me, but only cabbage and beets. I am 
using the calcium arsenate and lime 
for nearly all sorts of bugs. This sea- 
son I expect to use it for the rose 
bugs, which here are our most per- 
sistent pest in spring. 


Some Things Can Be Done, Some 
Cannot 


“TELL me how to keep headed cabbage 

all the year round for the market. 
How to make a drying house for Irish 
potatoes so they can be marketed any 


Bankers Glad 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


time of.the year. Soy beans, when 


plant and how many an acre, for hay’ 


to 


You can head cabbage in December 
and keep them easily, buried upside 
down in the ground until spring, and 
then you can have fall-sowed, early 
cabbage come in April and May by 
sowing seed in the winter under glass, 
You can have a-succession crop come 
in to run until the late cabbage head; 
but, while you might keep the winter 
cabbage in cold storage, it would cost 
more than to grow more. 

A drying house for Irish potatoes 
would simply sprout them. You would 
need a regular cold storage to keep 
them. A drying house is used only 
for sweet potatoes. Sow soy beans in 
May, sow one bushel an acre broad- 
cast for hay. 


to Deal With 


Organized Farmers 


Through Co-operation Farmers No Longer Outsiders 
in Present Banking System 


By Wm. R. CAMP 


from the growers, the organization 

does not undertake to pay the 
grower any more on delivery than 
about two-thirds of the market value. 
When the organization, through the 
fulfillment of the contracts signed by 
growers, becomes the owner of three- 
fourths of a given fruit in California, 
it is able to borrow on thé value of 
their fruit, against which it has no 
obligation except to hand over the 
final net proceeds of sale to the 
grower. The organization, like any 
other buyer, does not undertake to 
borrow any more than the market will 
support. But unlike the ordinary 
buyer, all profits of advantageous sale 
go to the grower and not to the buyer. 
In addition to the amount that the or- 
ganization may borrow upon _ its 
stored products, the organization can 
borrow on the products sold for 
which it has not obtained its pay. In 
fact, banking practice is for a bank to 
lend a business on the basis of its 
bills receivable and accounts receiv- 
able. Such accounts are liquid assets 
that form the main basis of loans to 
an ordinary business. The associa- 
tion, like any other business, must 
have from one and one-half to two 
times the amount of bills and ac- 
counts receivable above the amount it 
borrows. 


On a Par With Other Businesses in 
Securing Banking Accommodations 
THEN, another asset of the organi- 
'* zation is that it has contracts with 
the trade to take the larger portion of 
the product before it is harvested. 
These contracts with the trade help to 
stabilize the market. If jobbers buy a 
sufficient supply of a product to last 
to the first of January, their interest 
becomes one with that of the organi- 
zation in maintaining the scale of 
prices set by it. The association, at 
the time of shipment of the fruit, 
draws a draft on the buyer which be- 
comes payable in 30 days and is us- 
ually paid in 10 days in order that 
the buyer may secure a 2 per cent 
discount for cash. This means that 
such an association obtains its pay 
long before the product is received by 

the buyer. 

Thus, the growers, through their 
marketing associations, obtain the 
benefit of the financial standing of 
the jobbers in the leading markets of 
the United States: Undoubtedly, an 
association if complete enough can 
stabilize the market but cannot hope 
to prevent all decline in prices. But 
decline in California fruit and nut 
products will be more gradual because 
of the growers’ control of their own 
distributive system, if the manage- 
ment remains conservative and the 
growers do not undertake to do the 
impossible in maintaining prices so 


|: CONTRACTINNG the product 





high as to prevent sale to consum- 

ers. 

Individual Farmers Give Order on 
Coédperative Association 


PeRvUlT farmers are able to get what 
credit they need for financing the 
production of a crop by giving a bank 
order on their organization for paying 
a note out of net proceeds of sale of 
the fruit. Now, such method as this 
is a common practice among South- 
ern producers to secure from a buyer, 
with whom they have entered into a 
contract, an advance. But when the 
farmer enters into a contract with an 
ordinary commercial buyer and bor- 
rows on 'the strength of that contract, 
he ceases to be a free agent. He us- 
ually binds himself to sell to the buyer 
at what may prove to be the buyer's 
own price or at some agreed upon 
price. Sale upon such a basis gives 
the buyer all the benefit of a rise in 
prices. In case of a fall in the market, 
the buyer may find a way'to break the 
contract. 


Thus again it is evident how a 
proper cooperative system of cen- 
tralized marketing makes it possible 
to finance both the production and 
distribution of farm products on terms 
favorable to the grower. The banks 
in California have codperated very 
fully in supporting codperative mar- 
keting organizations and will give 'the 
financial assistance which is vital to 
the success of a codperative distribu- 
tive organization. 


Warns Against Increased Tobacco 
and Peanut Acreage 

N Scotland Neck, N. C., the business 

men have issued some sensible 
suggestions to their farmer patrons. 
On tobacco and peanut acreage they 
say: 

“Only those who are expert tobacco 
men should attempt to raise this crop 
this season. Men well-informed in to- 
bacco circles state that it is their 
opinion that there will be more low- 
grade tobacco made this year than 
ever before with the result—extreme- 
ly low prices for every thing except 
the very best grades. If you are an 
expert in this line we would strongly 
advise planting about one-half of 
your usual acreage in tobacco, but be 
sure you know the game before at- 
tempting it. 

“On account of the reduction of 
acreage in cotton and tobacco some 
farmers are contemplating increasing 
the acreage to peanuts. If this 1s 
done extensively the price of peanuts 
next fall will not pay for housing and 
shipping. It would be far wiser to al- 
low some of your acres to lie idle, or 
better, sow them in field peas, to be 
plowed under the coming fall and 
thus reduce your fertilizer bill for 
1922.” 
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The Poultry Yard | 


By F. J ROTHPLETZ 


} 





4 Naess flush egg-laying season is on 
and prices of eggs are dropping 
Now is a good time to put away sur- 
plus eggs, infertile, to use later when 
eggs are scarce and prices high. Do 
not waste time over packing in salt, 
in Oats, or in lime water. These are 
only poor makesh#@ts at best. The 
silicate of soda or water glass method 
is simple, cheap, and effective. Eggs 
can be preserved in it 10 to 12 months 
without trouble and keep their origi- 
nal flavor almost entirely. But there 
is one drawback. The waterglass pre- 
serves by forming a film or glaze over 
the egg that makes it air proof and 
steam proof. When a preserved egg 
is boiled, the water, turned into steam, 
not being able to escape through the 
pores of the shell simply bursts it. 
Puncturing the large end or both ends, 
with a needle allows the steam to es- 
cape. 

To pack eggs, take a large earthen- 
ware crock or jar. Scald and clean 
thoroughly. Take one quart of liquid 
sodium silicate (the commercial 
grade) and add nine quarts of pure 
water that has been boiled, say 20 
minutes and thoroughly cooled. Pack 
the eggs in small end down. The eggs 
can be put in each day as they come 
in until the jar is filled, allowing at 
all times two inches of the solution 
above the eggs. Use only strictly 
fresh eggs, clean but not washed, and 
infertile eggs if possible. When the 
jar is filled cover with heavy paper, 
well tied on and glued on if possible 
Shellacing the paper will help prevent 
evaporation of water. Store in a cool, 
dry and dark place. When eggs are 
taken out for use or sale, they should 
be washed. One gallon of silicate will 
do for 48 to 50 dozen eggs. If eggs 
are sold, sell them as-preserved egg 

x ok ok 

Do not use lime on dropping boards. 
The best material is acid phosphate 
or ground rock phosphate. It will ab- 
sorb the odors from the droppings 
and, combined, make a high grade ma- 
nure. There is nothing better for 
gardens, 

x * * 

Too many people put feed and water 
vessels for poultry on the ground and 
they quickly get soiled. The better 
way is to have a roomy platform 
three or four inches from the ground, 
with a roof, but open at sides to hold 
hoppers, feed troughs, and water or 
milk vessels. 


Gapes in Chickens 


E HAVE had some _ inquiries 

about this pest, and as the gape 
season is opening, others of our read- 
ers may find it worth while to file 
this. 

Investigations show that the com- 
mon earth worms are a_ serious 
source of gape infection, and where 
they exist in poultry runs, the spread 
of ‘gapes is rapid. A heavy dressing 
of the soil with quick lime followed by 
deep plowing or spading may reduce 
the worms, but the safest plan is to 
move the poultry to new ground. 


For treatment: Get an extractor or 
a small quill feather stripped clean 
of all web except at the tip, where a 
small tuft is left. Dip in kerosene 
oil or in turpentine. Gently insert ex- 
tractor in windpipé, giving two or three 
turns within an inch. Withdraw and 
drap any worms brought up in ker- 
Osene oil or boiling water. Repeat 
until worms have apparently all been 
extracted. Worms should be burned. 


Another plan is to put affected 
birds in a large box or barrel cov- 
ered with bagging, through which 
slowly work some powdered lime. 
This will make the chicks sneeze and 
cough, usually dislodging and dis- 
charging the worms. Don’t overdo 
the work, allow air for breathing. 


Make sure all the worms are prompt- 
ly burned. 
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Western Electric distributors in this territory 


* 


B. A. De Loach 
La Grange, Ga. 


W. C. Joubert 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Adams Electric Co. 
Orlando, Florida 


John Brown Electric Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Waddell Electric Co. 
25 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga. 





























- ag fhe Fac tory 1) W e’ve knocked the bottom out 


You will never know how much youcansavethruour 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 













of high cost of fence building. Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
We Pay the Freight and save atch 3 large quantities SURE-with 
you money. Here'sa man that 9 ther new, ; folding. galvanized 
es them likea Satgeuntatabtot po All sizes. Parcel post 
Saved 38 per cent or express. Write for Oho erp anes gh ee 
Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla. and booklet on best fis it ever known. ents wtd. 
writes: “I found all the Fence as WALTON SUPPLY CO.» R-211 St. Louis, Mo, 
or better than | expected. Isaved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 








— a FEA — BED 
Save $e i, Tek Mts 


ise: 
large size; all for $15.95. Four value $27.00). 
as above with 30-lb. bed, $16.95; with 36-lb. bed, 














Keacltcation. stock bast and cheapest means of 





17.95; with 40-Ib. bed, $18.95. Beds alone, 25-Ib. 
10.95; 30-Ib. $11.95; 35-Ib. $12.95; 40-Ib. $18.95. we 


os oe Hoge. — Ch 








The Progressive Farm | 
|Our Best Offer fore three fall Sears FS Burch &Co.161W, HuronSt.Chicag 


Si coo -2 Ib. 2, oars, $1.95. 


to guarantee satis- 
en wy or money order today or write for catalog. 


1 $2. 











Sanitary Bedding Co., ot. 102 Charlotte, N.C. 
































The best clothes ie rough 
Overalls, Jumpers, Uniforms 


made of Stifel’s Indigo 
Cloth. They never 
fade, shrink or stretch. 
Pattern positively will 
not break in the print. 




















of the cloth insi 
Dealers everywhere sell Overalls, 
Jumpers and Uniforms made of 
Stifel’s Indigo Cloth. 


Weare makers of the cloth only. 


J.L.STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
Wheeling. W.Va. 260 Church St New York. 


i) S sIndigo€ lot 


Standen: 1 for over 75 years ] 
j/ 






























TWO-PIECE 
SUIT DRESS 


Ramie Linene 


aay 






asayy 


"Wsuey 


“jshgq—: S}usMeINsvour 


b a 'e k guarantee 
we will refund ev- 


don’t say it is the 
biggest bargain you 


“WSUAA 


hard to find a more 


“sdiH 


ments, state color of 
sure to mention Style 


Our free catalog gives 
factory prices on New 
York’s most lar 


re x aog dress suit — nee 


MANHATTAN MAIL NORDER: HOUSE, 
255 West 30th St., New York City. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 














FARM WOMEN 


APRIL 15—The Nutritive Value of Food. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 142, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 

Business meeting. 


Roll-call: Name an article of food and 
the class to which it belongs. See 
page 7, Bulletin 2, Vol. 7, Winthrop 


College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Record: Pilgrim’s Chorus. 
Talk by home economics teacher: 

Food Becomes Part of the Body. ; 
Paper: How Cooking Affects the Nutri- 

tive Value of Different Foods. 

Paper: Vitamines. 
Discussion: How to Make Notional Peo- 


Pryor’s Band. 
How 


ple Like Everything. 
Record: Lo! Hear the Geritle Lark. 
Melba. 
Refreshments: Strawberry short cake and 
coffee. 

References: 
Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 


Bulletin 142, 
United States 
Washing- 


Jalue of Food. Farmers’ 
Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, 


ton, D. C. 
2, Part 1, Vol. 7, Winthrop 


Bulletin No. 

College, Rock Hill, S. 

Human_ Nutrition, Part ‘fs Cornell Read- 
ing Course for Farmers’ Wives, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 

An Adequate Food Supply, Leaflet No. 
89, Division of Human Nutrition, United 
States Relation Service, Washington, 
D. C. (Write to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative at Washington for accom- 
peaying child food picture_charts.) 

Food Values, Circular No. 41, Extension 


Division, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Good Health, Good Food, Good Cooking. 
Virginia Health Bulletin Nos. 6-7, De- 
partment of Health, Richmond, Va. 
Progressive Farmer, Woman’s Page. 











Seasonable Suggestions 


MAXY of the new summer dresses 
have sashes of the material tied 
in the back in a large bow. 

Keep the incubator running until 
June, but be careful to clean it thor- 
oughly between hatches. 

Plant some water cress along the 
edge of the branch or around the 
spring. It makes a delicious salad 
and once started will spread and seed 
itself from year to year. 

The double or triple saucepans are 
great savers of fuel when one is using 
the oil stove. They make it possible 
to cook two or three different foods 
over one burner. 

Make a mold of cottage cheese, sur- 
round it by thick cream, and serve in 
a deep dish with fresh strawberries, 
or, if you have no fresh ones, straw- 
berry jam. This is a favorite spring 
dessert in Normandy, France, where 
the little wild strawberries are used. 

A slice of good bread spread with 
plenty of butter and brown sugar is 
wholesome and enjoyed by almost 
any child. If given to one who is un- 
der weight as extra dessert, it will aid 
him to gain flesh. ; 

Cannot the boys put up two stout 
poles about six feet apart with pegs 
up the sides to hold a cord across so 


T= ingredients of white 


they are suitably dressed. 

A rather unusual wedding present 
consisted of all the farmers’ bulletins 
likely to help or interest the new 
housekeeper, bound together in an 
attractive linen cover. An even better 
way is to give them in a box covered 
with pretty paper. They can be used 
separately then and new ones easily 
added. 


Experiments in Cooking Milk 


MILK 

sO suppose you make a few ex- 
periments. Results will be interest- 
ing and will inspire a respect for ex- 
act level measurements. 


A—Boiled Custard 
—Flavoring— 
Vanilla Salt 
4 tsp. Few grains. 
1 be Few grains. 
4, tsp. Few grains. 
3eat the egg slightly, add milk and 
sugar, and cook over hot water, 
stirring carefully until the custard 
coats the spoon. Flavor and cool. 
Compare the various consistencies 
obtained. Which is best? 
B—Baked Custards 
Egg Milk Sugar 
s 4 le. 1 tbsp. 
le. 114 tbsp. 
3 tbsp. 
Use scalded milk, otherwise mix as 
in A. Wet an earthen or china mold 
and pour in the mixture. Set in a 
dish of water and bake until when 
tested with a knife the blade comes 
out clean. What effect has the large 
amount of sugar on the consistency? 


White Sauce 


and eggs are -plentiful now, 


Sugar 
1 tbsp. 
1 tbsp, 
1 tbsp. 


Egg Milk 
a 1 


c 
le. 
ié. 


wry 
noe 


Flavoring 
As preferred. 
As preferred. 
As preferred, 


ic. 


Noe 


Sauce are: 


1. Liquid, which may be milk, 
water, or vegetable or meat stock. 

2. Fat, which may be butter, lard, 
drippings, cooking oil, or any other 
fat used in cooking. 

3. Thickening, which is usually 
flour, but may be any starchy sub- 
stance, as corn starch, tapioca, etc. 

4. Any desired seasoning may be 
used, but salt is essential, a small 
amount being used even in sweet 
sauces. 

5. The fat and thickening cooked 
together is called the binding, or 
roux, of the sauce. 

6. Memorize the following table of 
sauces and it will not be necessary 
always to hunt a recipe when one is 
wanted. 

Table of White Sauces 


Jutter Flour Salt Liquid Use 
1 tb. 1 tb. % 't. le. Cream soups. 
1% tb. 1%tb %t. le. Creamed veg- 
etables. 
2 tb. 2 tb. % t. le. Souffles. 
3 tb. 3 tb. Yt. le, Croquettes. 








3531—A Practical Child’s Set.—Cut in 4 
sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. 
A 2-year size will require 2 yards of 36- 
inch material for the dress, 7g yard for 
the sack, and % yard for the bonnet, for 
which % yard of lining is also required. 


3532—Child’s Pla: 
2, 4, 6, an 


Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
8 years. A 4-year size 








OUR PATTERN 





Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents, Ten days re- 
quired to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 


DEPAR TMEN - 














will require 24% yards of 36-inch material. 


3549—Boy’s Play Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 
3, 4, and 5 years. A 4-year size will 
require 2% yards of 36-inch material for 
the overalls ol 1% yards for the blouse. 
3556—Boy’s Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. A 6-year size will re- 
quire 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
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Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
that they may practice jumping and The methods of combining white 
PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED pole vaulting? The girls will enjoy sauces are as follows: 
these sports as well as the boys if 1, Melt the fat, add the flour and 


seasonings and. stir until thoroughly 
blended, being careful not to burn, 
Add the hot liquid, a little at a time, 
letting bubble up each time before 
the addition of more liquid. Stir con- 
stantly. 

2. Same as above, except add liquid 
cold and all at once. These two 
methods give a very savory flavor, 
but should never be used for invalids 
or those of delicate digestion, as 
heating the fat makes it less digest- 
ible. 

3. Heat the liquid, cream together 
the cold fat and flour with season- 
ings and add to the hot liquid. An ex- 
cellent method for thickening soups 
that require long cooking. 

4. Smooth the flour in a little cold 
liquid and add to the hot liquid. Add 
fat and seasonings just long enough 
to melt it before serving. This is the 
best method for invalids or children, 
as the fat is not broken up by heat. 

5. For sweet sauces, the flour may 
be rubbed thoroughly with the sugar 
and added directly to the hot liquid. 
The butter and other flavorings 
should be added just before serving. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
{ js= equal amounts of tomato juice 
and medium white sauce. Precau- 
tions: 

1. Be sure that the milk is perfectly 
sweet. 

Thicken either the tomato juice 
or the milk. Have each hot, and do 
not heat further after combining; or 
combine cold, and heat only to the 
serving point. 

3, Omit salt until ready to serve. 

4. Pour the tomato into the milk. 

Avoid letting the soup stand af- 
ter it is made. 

6. If the milk is old or the tomato 
juice very acid or the soup must 
stand (as in serving a large number 
of people), use soda. 


Who Is Well Dressed? 


EVERAL of us sat in an automo- 

bile a few Saturdays ago in front 
of a large grocery store. All types of 
housekeepers were coming and going. 
“See that little girl coming,” said Mr. 
A. “Her mother should make her 
clothes a little longer at all ends, and 
less transparent.” 

“Let us count the sensibly dressed 
women and the foolishly dressed,” 
proposed Mrs. A. 

“We'll count only those on whom 
we all agree” said a third. 

The first to come was a woman with 
a big baby in her arms. Her heels 
were run over, making walking diffi- 
cult. “Her dress touched the ground 
at the sides, swept it in the back and 
dragged from the waist. Her sleeves 


came down over her hands. She 
looked tired and dusty. 
The stout woman who came next 


had a light-weight blue serge that 
fitted loosely, hung from the shoul- 
ders and came just below her shoe 
tops. Her shoes were sensible, The 
next had alight blue checked gingham 
with a white muslin sash and butter- 
fly bow behind. It came well above 
the ankles and was sweet and com- 
fortable. 

Of the hundred, we marked 17 who 
had heels too high, clothes too short 
or transparent, paint too apparent; 
23 wore skirts too long, too full, of 
too old-fashioned. Be it said to the 
credit of the remaining majority of 60 
that they wore clothes long enough to 
be inconspicuous, short enough to 
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Saturday, 


keep dry on wet days, loose enough to 
be comfortable, and simple enough to 
be worn by the woman oi modest 
means. 

Most of the dresses hung from the 
shoulder, were loose at the waist, and 
full enough not to hoop under the 
back of the knees. Nearly all had 
white lace or narrow lawn ruffle at 
neck or sleeves for daintiness. 


Questions and Answers 


7 WOOL embroidery to be used 
this summer?” Evidently, yes. 
Sprays of wool flowers in dainty col- 
ors appear on the new vests, cuffs, and 
hat bands. 

- -: © 

“How can I make my hair grow?” 

1. Wash and brush the scalp fre- 
quently. 

2. Wash the 
quently. 

3. Let not your dearest friend use 
your comb and brush. 

4. Rub on the scalp vaseline, es- 
pecially if there be dandruff. 

: s » 

“Are crackers good for baby?” Yes, 
if well cooked and used in modera- 
tion. There is a hard cracker made 
of whole wheat that is tough and very 
good for a baby old enough to eat. A 
piece of well-baked toast is good. 

x * * 


brush and comb fre- 


“When should vanishing cream be 
used on the face and when cold 
cream?” Generally speaking, cold 
cream should be put on the face and 
wiped off with a soft cloth to remove 
dirt then more applied and léft on 
over night if the skin is dry. 

Vanishing cream is for daytime use 
and not for massage or cleaning. It 
is put on the face to make it look vel- 
vety and free of shine before applying 
the powder. 

* ok * 

“Will the jar advertised keep water 
cool?” I do not know the jar adver- 
tised; but unglazed, porous earthen 
jars are utilized in hot countries to 
keep food cool. Evaporation carries 
away the heat so an unglazed jar js 
soaked in water, water and other food 
is put in it, and the whole is set in a 
draft where evaporation is rapid. If 
you want to try this, put butter in two 
saucers, turn over one an ordinary 
flower pot soaked in water and a plain 
glazed saucer over the other. Let 
stand in the sun 15 or 20 minutes and 
observe the difference in butters. Of 
course, plug the hole. 

ee 


“Should a fat woman try to get thin 
or would she better stay as she is?” 
Certainly you should try to get thin 
enough to feel comfortable. First get 
your feet comfortable so you can 
walk much without weariness. Get 
plenty of good light stockings and 
change to a fresh pair every day. Use 
low, broad heeled, broad toed shoes of 
thin pliable kid or white canvas. 

Next as to eating: Take what you 
want but cut down each portion at 
least a third, and get up from the 
table not quite satisfied. If you must 
indulge in quantities, let it be on cab- 
bage, celery, lettuce, and other bulky 
vegetables. 

* * * 

“How do you get rid of malaria?” 
The state departments of health rec- 
©mmend: (1) Take quinine now, five 
grains every day for a week and then 
five grains twice a week to get rid of 
What malaria germs are in the sys- 
tem. 

2. Keep mosquitoes out of the house 
by complete screening. It is the night 
flying mosquito that does most of the 
deadly work. 

_3. Permit no stagnant water in old 
tn cans, pools, or other places, for 
there mosquitoes breed. If water 
Must-stand in some such place as a 
rain barrel or pool, put a few table- 
spoons of kerosene in it. 

a 

sti eapproval of bloomers as a sub- 
in ite for petticoats is the dominat- 

& note in Modesty’s letter.” Is Mod- 


esty’s opinion based on the assump- 
tion that what was worn by ladies 
once upon a time must be the only 
correct thing .to wear now, or is it 
based on real, thoughtful opinion 
from observation? 


Bloomers as worn today are oi 
some dark, soft silk for dark clothes; 
they are neither full nor baggy. They 
fit tightly around the hips with elas- 
tic, and well below the knee with snug 
bands. When one steps into an auto- 
mobile or when the wind blows there 
is no exposure of person. 


* * ” 
“Has the Sheppard-Towner bill 
passed? If not, what arguments are 


used against anything that will make 
life so much better for us country 
mothers and babies?” We are sorry 
to say that the Sheppard-Towner bill 
died in the Senate. As to arguments 
against it, none,I think have ever 
been heard. The reason it did not 
pass, or so it would seem to me, is 
that our Representatives forget that 
we women now vote, that we, ar@ in- 
terested in measures of health, hu- 
manity, and education; and that, in 
consequence, we expect them to spend 
some of the money for these that is 
now being spent for armament. Keep 
interested and perhaps the coming 
special session of Congress that con- 
venes April 11 will pass it or a similar 
measure, 
ee 

“How can we work up interest in 
our better biscuit campaign?” A let- 
tér from Mr. C. C. Wright, of North 
Carolina, telling of methods that 
proved successful in his county con- 
tained the following: “A printed form 
letter telling of the work has been 
placed in the hands of the teachers. 
This has been followed by other let- 
ters, personal interviews, visits to 
schools, use of the telephones, etc., 
until practically the entire county is 
entering with enthusiasm into the 
contest. 7 

“Since this is put on we have de- 
cided to put on two more contests, 
open to everybody inthe county— 
women and girls—a contest in cake 
baking and another in light bread 
baking. Prizes have been secured for 
these, township prizes as well as 
county-wide prizes; and this contest 
between the school girls and their 
mothers, aunts, older sisters, and 
cousins promises to be, if anything, 


more interesting than the biscuit- 
baking contest among the _ school 
girls.” 


Finishings for Dresses 


THERE are many ways to finish 
dresses, Embroidery is found in all 
patterns, colors, elaborateness, or 
simplicity. Braiding in colors and self 
shades is used. Ribbon flowers, ros- 
ettes, and simple butterfly bows are 
found for dainty gowns. All three are 
sometimes found on one dress. The 
basting stitch is still popular and easy 
to do. A braiding design done in 
couching stitch or French knots is ef- 
fective on side panels of either wool 
or silk. 

The inside of a dress now is plain. 
The seams are very simply and plainly 
French felled or overcast or bound 
according to material. When finish- 
ing inside seams of coats the bottoms 
should be weighted. A weight will hold 
panels or a sash end in place. These 
small lead weights are not expensive 
and can be found at the ten-cent 
stores or made by mashing flat a big 
lead bullet. If the coat is lined, cover 
weights with a scrap of the lining and 
sew in place where the weighting is 
required. 

In finishing a neck, fit a shaped edge 
to the neck lines unless the neck is 
corded or piped. Fitted folds prevent 
wrinkles. Narrow belts or sashes are 
found on all dresses. Snaps, hooks 
and eyes, and buttons should be sewed 
on carefully and evenly, for if poorly 
put on they will ruin the effect of an 
otherwise handsome dress. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


(13) 433 
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N° need to lug out all the 
furniture. Just move it 
over to one side; then paint the 
other side. 


48 hours, and it is all done, 
and the room in use again. 
That means 2 days and 2nights. 
But you can’t do it with ‘‘any 
old floor paint.”” As sure as 
preaching, if you try it with 
anything | but Lowe Brothers 
Hard-Drying Floor Paint, you 
will have a mess on your hands. 


veces 


The , 


Factories; 





A new way—a quick way 
to paint your floors 


Lowe Brothers Floor Paint is 


529EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis 
Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
Dayton Toronto 


GY “A 


j 22244023 AA 


made in a certain way to make 
it dry quickly, and hard, and 
still stand wear and tear. It 
ives a beautiful glossy sur- 
ace, that can be wiped upsame 
as if it were glass. 


It is sold by the one best 
dealer in each town. 
We'll be only too glad tosend 


you a little booklet, called 
Floor Paint Lessons. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Make sparre 


fime bring 
extra Money 


Be the representative of one of the 
South’s leading manufacturers of beau- 





tiful monuments. Just to show our 
handsomely illustrated catalogs ef mag- 
nificent designs in Georgia Marble or 
Elberton Blue Granite and quote our 
money saving prices will help you make 
many easy sales to people in your sec- 
tion in your spare time. 

A South Carolina farmer, in his 
spare time, made $2000 during 1920. 
A Florida truck grower made $2200. 
An Arkansas nurseryman made $1750. 
Many others with no experience, using 
only spare time, did equally as well 
and so can YOU. 

Our monuments and memorials are 
famous for beauty, impressive architec- 
tural dignity and everlasting endurance. 
They are easy to get orders for. Our 
work is honorable, dignified and very 
profitable to our representatives. 

Write at once and get full particu- 
lars about being our representative in 
your section. We offer you a rare op- 
portunity to turn your spare time to 
profitable use. No investment required. 


COGGINS MARBLE Co. 


145 B Main St., Canton, Ga. 














When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progress 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 





Colors: Brown or 
84 to 10. One pair of hose 
each pair of shoes. Order the s 
as pictured above by No. 60. 
4 xford. If you want a pair 

O6F of the same p as des- 
cri above, only with high Louis heel as 
pictured at eide, with one 

by No. 61. Give size and color. 
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Would You Lend Your 
HORSE 


to a Stranger to Test the 
Effect of Some 
New Drug? 


Think: of this if offered substitutes and imitations 
instead of 


Blackman’s Medicated Salt. Brick 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 
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Dr. Blackman computed the exact quantities of sulphur, copperas. 

saltpeter, and nux vomica required, and these medicines are 

mixed with salt in making our brick. 

For 15 years other veterinarians have used it. 

Take home a dozen bricks today. : 

%: H "© A TON! 
To be genuine, they must be BLACKMAN’S. ator 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Tennessed|fasaraet| 




















Imperial Pivot Axle Cultivator 


The perfect cultivator for rough, uneven ground.. Pivot Axle con- 
struction allows you to follow the most uneyen rows accurately and 






make sharp turns at the ends of rows without injury to corn 
Pr ts side-slipping on hillsides. The ideal 
for all fie ld e onditions Made entirely 
d malle able iron, trong, light, easy- 
nd very du rabie, Pric ed to meet present 





Six-Shovel Spring Trip Cultivator, $40. 


OTHER IMPLEMENTS REDUCED 
IN SAME WAY 


Write for Prices on What You Want. 


The Implement Company of 
Virginia 


ALL 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


















TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND GARDENER 
Why not plant at least —— —_ of = Retetnes 
this spring? Noth 

(7 cans of STONECYPHER'S. IRISH’ POTATO “BUG | KILLER 
will destroy the bug and is guaranteed to increase the 
yield. At Druggists and General Stores, Your 
dealer will supply you, Try it on cucumber, 
Squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants. Money 
refunded if not satisfied, 

Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., Westminster, S. C. 













































Peg Tooth Harrow $20.00 Asphalt Roof 
Extra strong and he eavy U-bars Ne alt oonng 

wit patent “ 
clamps, Gun led An attractive, durable roofing for residences, 
sides, Lever ad- garages S, ar m bi ‘s lowest cost and 
justs teeth for Ipk jara latest prices. 
deep or shallow We han dle corrugate V Crimy 
work, Catalog Roofing 
< all 
shows all kinc Write for Catalog of 5,000 Articles for 
of farming im 
plements Farm, Home and Shop. 





“The South’s Mail Order House’’ RICHMOND, VA, 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


MADE OF CONCRETE, IMPROVES WITH AGE 
LOW IN PRICE PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


Pinawa aT *22 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 
































SUDAN GRASS 


The Wonder Crop 


The cheapest seed for good forage. 
Makes big yields of nutritious hay. 
Best. grade seed, free from John- 
son grass. Prices, in lots of 100 
pounds or more, 5c pound; smaller 
quantities, 7c pounds; all f.o.b. 
Knoxville. 
Also Can Supply 
















Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, suits, s 
Cowpeas—All Varieties LATEST 
Cane Seed, Millet Seed Batra 
Seed Corn Qoiy limited tot, at 
WRITE TODAY for Catalog and tow, Beles, “Gnarane 
Price List. only $2.79 on arrival 
D. R. MAYO, Seedsman, SEND NO MONEY 
K ill T come Toyo, Pansans san Boer atts hand. 
noxvil e, ennessee. ciples flexible non-breakable brim; made of the 
nest Super-Tex; fine tough fibre, gightly woven. 
—————————————————— ks and wears like a regular $12.00 hat. Heavy 








pay only 32. 
rges, another 3 ‘saving. 
We Guarantee {e this ana 4 mee Tatton iden then PexaN 


Save money by writing toda: 
offer is withdra awn. Just Give your wnmonne “Salve Sand ot 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. A624 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


| COOKED OYSTER SHELL LIME | 


FOR SOUR, SICK SOIL 
If you have sour land that is not producing crops 
as it should, buy Marshall's Cooked Oyster Shell 
Lime. This lime is the result of 20 years’ ex- 
perimenting. I am so sure of its merits that I will 
sell it to responsible farmers on crop time and 














Box 186, 





allow them to see the results before paying for 
same. Prices and terms on application. OUR BES I OFFER 
West Point, Va. 


J. W. MARSHALL, 
Sol ~—THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER for 




















Save your paper and get a binder. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farm Work for April 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


ET’S not for one moment get the 
L idea that we will have less work 

to do this month and this year 
on account of having reduced the 
acreage in cotton or tobacco. We 
will have more 
work to do, a 
greater variety of 
work; it will be 
distributed more 
evenly through the 
year, and it must 
be done better 
than it has ever 
been done before. 
Let’s make it con- 
structive as well 





NEWMAN 


MR. 
as productive. 


1.—Reap the Rewards of a Good 
Seed Bed 
N° ONE can afford to run the risk 


of a poor stand. It will be sure 
to follow planting on a poorly pre- 
pared seed bed. Poor stands mean 
loss of seed, waste of fertilizer, ex- 
pensive cultivation, and _ reduced 
vields—four penalties that may be 
avoided by one act—the making of a 
good seed bed. 


Ii.—Corn Planting and Fertiliza- 
tion cs 

ORN will be planted by the mil- 
lion of acres in the South this 
month. The error of growing corn 
too thick is as common as the error 
of growing cotton too thin. In order 
that labor may be distributed, plant 
a part of the corn crop as early as it 
is safe to plant. Do not make a bed 
for corn. A slight ridge for early 
corn in cold land may be permissi- 
ble. On average land, plant level or a 
little lower. As the season advances 
plant still lower, and from the mid- 
dle of May on, plant in a furrow. 
Planting corn in a water furrow in a 
well-prepared seed bed, well-filled 
with humus, is the best énitial insur- 
ance against drouth. Do not bed 
land for corn unless you plant it on 
land that is rather too wet for corn. 


High beds for corn mean more work 
and less corn. The best labor-sav- 
ing implements for cultivating corn 


are not-made to use on high beds, 
but on level land. 

The preparation of your land, 
fertility and moisture capacity, 
amount of fertilizer used, and 
cultural treatment given the 
will modify the stand you may 
pect. 

Equal parts of acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal make a _ good fer- 
tilizer for corn. This year use 300 to 
400 pounds per acre unless you have 
found out- that a _ greater or less 
amount will be better on your land. 
On some sandy lands, potash- may 
be used profitably in small quanti- 
ties. If your soil is deficient in ni- 
trogen, plan to use a top-dressing of 
nitrate of soda a week or two be- 
foré signs of tasseling appear. You 
cannot afford to use scrub seed. Con- 
sult your county agent or your ex- 


its 
the 
the 
corn 
ex- 


periment station and get at leas 
enough good seed to plant a few 
acres of your best land in addition 


to a seed patch. 


IIl.—Cultivating Corn 
EMEMBER that 1921 is “Soil Im- 
provement Year”; and give enough 

space between your corn rows to ac- 
commodate a row of cowpeas, soy 
beans, or velvet beans. If you have 
been planting your corn too thick, 
you may do this without lowering 
your acre yield and you will improve 
your land and at the same time grow 
a lot of legume seed and hay and 
fertility. 

Run a weeder or light harrow over 





3 full years (188. ) for $2 








it comes up. Ags 
run the weeder 
harrow again. Even the third cul- 
tivation may be given with weeder 
or harrow with benefit and economy, 


[V.—Fertilizing and Planting 
Cotton 

OTTON is a dangerous crop this 
year and must be handled with 
care, from the preparation of the soil 
to the marketing of the crop. After 
breaking the land, run the harrow, 
disk, and roller before bedding, and 
keep them going until the best seed 
bed is made—made before bedding, 
Everything must be done to insure a 


before 
up, 


your 
soon 


corn 
as it is 


good stand—the best seed bed, the 
best seed, and the best planting. An 
inch may be too deep for early 
planted cotton. 

There is greater difference in 
opinions regarding the use of 
fertilizer for cotton this year than 


ever before. In the past the profit 
from cotton has been proportionate 
to the quantity: of fertilizer used, up 
to the maximum for a soil of given 
fertility and cultural practices. If you 


can pay cash for fertilizer, use it to 
the best of your experience and 
judgment on a very much reduced 
acreage—I would say half or less 
than half the acres you are accus- 
tomed to plant. If over 400 pounds 


is used, make two applications. 

Mix your fertilizer with the soil, 
Use a distributor that spreads it and 
mix it as you would mix salt in food. 


V.—Only High Quality Tobacco 


Will Pay 

Po ACCO is just about dan- 

gerous a crop to depend upon 

this year as cotton—more so, in fact, 

since it costs more to grow tobacco 
and the risk of -loss is greater. 


as 


If you will grow tobacco this year, 
do your level best to produce the 
largest quantity of the best quality 
on the smallest_area that your best 
judgment dictates. Get only the best 
plants and give better attention to 
your small crop than you have ever 
given to tobacco before. 


VI.—Grow More Legumes 
ESPEDEZA and sweet clover may 


yet be sowed in our territory. 
Use lime liberally for sweet clover. 
It will benefit lespedeza also. From 
200 to 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
to the acre may be used with profit. 
Sow 5 to 10 pounds of lespedeza or 
15 to 20 pounds of sweet clover to 
the acre. Prepare the land well and 
just scratch the seed in witha light 
harrow or weeder. 

Cowpeas, soy beans, and_ velvet 
beans may be planted late in April. 
These three legumes can be used this 
year to greater advantage than ever 
before. No more serious mistake can 
be made than to neglect them. They 
are the cheapest available sources oO! 
nitrogen for fertility and the cheap- 
est feed for livestock. 


VII.—Peanuts, Rape, and Minor 
Crops 
EANUT seed are cheaper than they 
have been for some time. The 
Spanish is the best variety for home 
use and for farm animals, and will 
produce full crops where other va- 
rieties will fail. They may be planted 
from now until ‘the last of June. 
Drop them 6 to 15 inches in rows av, 
to 3% feet wide. They may be 
grown in corn middles or in corm 
rows with the corn intended for hat- 
vesting by hogs. 

Rape may yet be sowed for hog’: 
In this month, too, the first sowing 
sorghum and the first sweet potate 
plants are put out. 
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Use them 10 days— 


Try “Hasslers” 
at our risk! 


NY Hassler dealer 

will put ‘‘Hasslers’’ 

on your car—let 
you use them 10 days— 
in your own way—and 
if you’re not pleased he'll 
take them off and refund 
every cent of your mon- 
ey! 

We want you to real- 
ize just what it means to 
save one-third of your 
tire, upkeep and depreci- 
ation costs! We want 
you to ride in your car 
and have the same com- 
fort as afforded by high- 
priced models. 

Then we know you'll 
be one of the fast grow- 
ing multitude of enthus- 
iastic |‘‘ Hassler’’ users. 
Remember, you can get 
“Hasslers’’ for every 
model of Ford Car, and 
also the truck. If you 
don’t find a dealer near 
you write us. 

















This illustrates the Hassler model 

now made for the Dodge Brothers! 

Car—giving it perfect duxury and 

added smartness. Four Hasslers 

, “ y ean tay do mgt chenge 
Part o e car. our 

Dodge Dealer. 1 


HASSLER SALES AGENCY, Inc. 
521 Main St., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


VY LIS 
Eo, < 
CHASSLER® 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
(A an ERIE 












Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Are You Growing These Vege- 
tables? 
I 

GGPLANTS will thrive in any 

good garden soil and will amply 
repay good treatment. Sow the seed 
now ina cold frame. A packet of seed 
P should produce 5D 
plants, an ounce 
1,000. Transplant 3 
by 3 inches when 
the third leaf is as 
large as a dime, 
and to the open 
when cotton or 
cowpeas are up. 
New York Purple 
and Black Beauty 
are good varieties 











PROF. NEWMAN 
of eggplant. 


sweet peppers or mango, Bull Nose, 
Chinese Giant, and Ruby King are 
favorites. 
II 

Okra is one of our neglected veg- 
etables. It should be found in every 
garden and is one of our most easily 
preserved vegetables for winter use. 
It may be dried, canned, or put down 
in brine and be used through the win- 
ter. Okra belongs to the cotton fam- 
ily and will thrive under similar 
treatment. One row across the aver- 
age sized garden will supply a family 
and give half-a-barrel surplus in 
brine. Plant 1%4 to 3 feet in 4-foot 
rows, dropping 5 or 6 seed to the 
hill. Thin to one plant. White Vel- 
vet and Perkin’s Mammoth are good 
varieties. 

III 

Leeks are members of the onion 
family and are far more extensively 
grown in Europe than in America. 
They are mild in flavor, tender, and 
easily grown. Sow one-half ounce 
of seed to 50 feet of drill, thin to 3 
to 5 inches, and transplant the sur- 
plus. Set these in trenches 5 or 6 
inches deep and gradually fill as the 
leeks grow. Draw earth to them and 
blanch. Leeks are commonly eaten 
raw, but may be cooked or used as 
a substitute for onions. 


IV 


Parsley requires three weeks for 
germination and the next fall and 
winter supply should be sowed now. 
One packet of seed should make 100 
or more plants. Cover seed with hot 
water 24 hours before sowing. Press 
seed firmly in the soil, covering about 
one-half inch deep. Transplant 1 
foot apart in 1 or 2-foot rows. In Au- 
gust or September, transplant in pots 
or boxes for house plants, or some 
may be set in cold frames. Iii trans- 
planting for winter use, remove all 
the large leaves and cut the main 
root to 1% or 2 inches. Keep shaded 
and well watered for several days. 
V 

Swiss chard is a -member of the 
beet family, grown for its leaves and 
leaf stems. These are large and ten- 
der and have a pleasant flavor and 
are cooked as greens. Sow the seed 
now as you would beet seeds, thin- 
ning to 10 to 15 inches in the row. 
The Jeaves may be used through the 
summer and into the winter. The 
stout leaf stems may be cooked and 
served as asparagus. 


Keep Berries Cool 


aaa is an advantage in picking 
strawberries, and other berries as 
well, in the morning while they are 
yet cool from the previous night’s 
temperature. When they have been 
gathered, keep them in as cool and 
as well-ventilated a place as can be 
found until they are disposed of. 
Never let them be exposed to the 





For hot peppers, plant | 
Long Red Cayenne or Red Chile; for } 
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long period?” When 


cancels the question for 


materials, in construction, and 


feature which immediately 


on gears and wheels. 





low standards under paint an 






so-called low price. 


International dealer. 


CHICAGO 





Wagon Satisfaction During 
Wagon Long-life 


TH many of your purchases you buy a 
question mark, and the question is this: 
“Can I expect this to give me good service for a good, 


the Weber Wagon is your 


investment, a long history of satisfaction answers and 


you at once. 


Weber has set high standards for seventy-five years and, as a 
part of the International Harvester line, it leads now in selection of 


in exclusive refinements. 


For rough and ready hauling you cannot afford to buy a wagon 
which has not these famous Weber features: 


International fifth-wheel — a strong, solid support between 
bolster and sandboard, saving wear and 
of king bolt, circle iron, and entire front gear. An exclusive 


tear and breaking 


became very popular, 


International swivel- reach coupling—a modern coupling 
which relieves the reach, hounds, and wheels of all twisting 
strains on the roughest roads. An exclusive feature taking 
the place of the old-fashioned flat hound plates. 

And Weber wagons are also leaders in the greatest of 


modern wagon improvements —they are made to follow the 
universal 56-inch tread, like all automobiles and all modern 


to fit into the twentieth century 


roads, to travel smoothly, without the old rough road strains 


Make no mistake in your wagon buying. It is not easy to detect 


varnish, or to see the pitfalls behind 


But easiest of all is this method of buying 
certain and complete wagon satisfaction — choose Weber. See the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
é ICA 


USA 


(ii) 


Syrre¢h 








Cleans as Easily 
as a China Bowl 


Stuspes Steel Churns save time 
and labor and give the best 
churning results. The all-metal 
barrel, soldered smoothly, makes 
them easy toclean and keep clean. 
Nocorners to hold dirt—no wood 
to soak up milk. Never look 


reasy. 
Beautifully finished In red and 
blue. One lasts a lifetime. If 
your dealer hasn't them, write 
for circular No. ° 


STURGES & BURN 
MFG. CO. 
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Steel Churns 








A post card will put you on 
to something that will turn 
your neighbor green with envy 
after seeing you catch dead 
loads of fish in streams where 
he has becom 


ing to . 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to see it 
catch house and musk rats, and you will soon 
get rid of ——— ons crawfish. No other tackle 


seasons e this. 
(Note—We have moved from Griffin, Ga. 
to 





sun any more than can be avoided. 


EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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Kansas City, 
School deo 2202 Ranaas City, Me, 
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Log Saw" 
ag es at aide : 
"poses 
Buy ADVERTISED Products 


—they are not only betier than 
non-advertised products, % $3,2% 
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PPARENTLY there never 

was a time when expendi- 
tures for improvements and 
new machinery was less justi- 
fiable than now, BUT— 
on the other hand, never was 
there such a difference be- 
tween the prices of low and 
high grades. 

There will necessarily be a 
lighter crop of cotton and the 
ginners whose outfits enable 
them to give their customers 
the best SAMPLE will get 
the cotton—the others will 
be idle. 

MUNGER SYSTEM OUT- 
FITS produce the best sam- 
ple and the biggest turnout 
at the lowest operating costs. 

Look your outfit over now, 
while it is time, see what you 
need to bring it up-to-date, 
and order from us promptly 
any new machines, parts or 
repairs. 


ANDERSON OIL ENGINES 
CONTINENTAL 
GIN’ COMPANY, 


Sales Offices: ” 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn, 











































































MUNSON 


US 


OFFICEKS 
SH 


Factory 


GUARANTEED 
The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Officer’s Shoe 


i $5.98 


First Grade. 
The factory 

price—direct 

to you at only 

It is made of the best waterproof 
mahogany calf leather. uaran- 
teed to give the best wear. Send 
your name and size you wish and 
we will send you these Army Offi- 
cer shoes. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them bag. 
You don’t lose a cent. 

If you are sending money order 
or check do not include postage. 
Pay only for saoes. We pay post- 
age. 

U. S. National Munson 

Army Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 405, Westfield, Mass. 











The Progressive Farmer 
for three full years— 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 


























PROGRAM FOR THE 
ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 


APRIL 15—Hard times party. 
Business meeting. 
to Over- 


Talk: Hard Knocks and How 
come Them. 
Program: 
Boys and girls dressed in old clothes 
which have patches or holes, old shoes, 


and mended or ragged stoc kings. 
Record: Hard Times. 
Each member tells a hard luck story 
Humorous essay on hard times 

ame: Pit. Prize of stationery for girls 
or necktie for boys. 
Record: Chinese Blues. 


Refreshments: Sand tarts and lemonade. 











Last Call to Enter Club Work 

EAR Boys and Girls: 

I wish I had some way of finding 
out how many of you are in club work 
this year. I know that a great many 
are. I found this out from the hun- 
dreds of letters I have been getting 
every month. Hundreds? Yes, indeed. 
The fun I do have reading them! My 
hardest work is picking them out for 
our Young People’s Page—so many 
good ones are crowded out each week. 
We haven’t room for all of them. 


Do you know how to join a club? 
Write the state club agent for boys 
and girls at your state college of agri- 
culture, or see your county demon- 
stration agent. If you have no county 
agent and do not know the address of 
your agricultural college, write to me 
and I will take pleasure in sending in 
your application. 

UNCLE P. F. 


A “Better English” Council 


(Girls’* $1 Prize Letter) 

THE pupils of Siloam School organ- 

ized a “Better English” Council on 
January 17, 1921. Each class from 
the seventh to the eleventh grades 
elected a representative to select dif- 
ferent errors and words for each 
week. The class that made the most 
errors had to wear a green ribbon 
and the class that made the fewest 
wore a white ribbon. 

The first week we kept count of all 
the double negatives. 
teacher took up the errors, and the 
eleventh grade had to wear the green 
ribbon and the ninth and tenth wore 
the white. Neither the ninth nor the 


tenth had made a single error, of 
which they were very proud. The 
next week we took “ain't”, and fhe 


third week we had the noun and the 
pronoun following. This last. week 
we had “sure” and “sho” instead of 
“surely.” 

The caquncil gets more and more 
interesting all the time. 

ANNIE LOU IVEY. 

Editor’s Note.—This certainly must be 
interesting, Annie Lou. Don’t some of 
you other young people want to try it in 
your schools? You'll be surprised to 
find out how many mistakes you are 
making every day, and you'll get a lot of 
fun out of a contest like this, too. 


A Young Poultry Raiser’s Plans 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

RAISE Single Comb Buff Leghorns. 

Last year I sold $25 worth of 
chickens and now I have a $15 male 
bird. 

I have an incubator, and I hatch 
chickens early in the spring to have 
early fall layers. I keep feed and 
oyster shells before my chickens at 
all times. I do not feed my baby 
chicks until they are 30 hours old, and 
then I give them corn bread crumbs 
and bran and other small feed until 
they are big enough to eat big feed. 
I do not let the hen run over the 
farm with the little chicks until they 
are about six weeks old. 

I had several of my hens die with 
the roup last summer. I did not know 
what the trouble was until one day, 
I read in a poultry magazine about 
draft giving chickens roup, and then 
I knew what gave my chickens roup, 
and now I have a new hen house. 

I sell my rooster every year and 








|Our Best Offer 


156 copies — for $2. 








buy a new one to improve my flock 


On Friday the’ 


and to prevent inbreeding. I am go 
ing to take two hens and a rooster 
to the fair this fall 


J. B. BERRY, Jr. 


Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Editor’s Note.—You have made a 
grand start, and here’s hoping that your 


fowls will take first prize at thg fair. Let 
me know how you come out. 


Why Can’t You Do What Nellie Did? 

N February, 1919, my father gave me 

a sow and nine pigs about two 
months old. 


I sold one of them to buy feed for 
the others. As they were all regis- 
tered, I got $25 for it. 

I took the best of care of them, and 
in the following September I sold 
them for $75 each and the sow for 
$135. This amotinted to $735. I put 
$700 in the bank and kept the other 
$35 to buy my winter clothes with. 

In January, 1920, I drew out $150 
and bought 50 purebred Brown Leg- 
horn hens and five roosters with $145 
of it. I took the other $5 and bought 
my brother a Christmas present; al- 
though it was a late one, he said that 
was all right, that it is not the time it 
is given or the present that is given— 
it’s the giver. 

From my 55 chickens I raised 130 
young ones, and sold $20 worth of 
eggs for hatching, and $12 worth on 
the market. I also gave my relative 
and neighbors a good many settings. 

I have now with my father’s and 
brother’s help 240 chickens, 110 of 
them laying, and $580 in the bank. 
This year I bought a fine Jersey 
heifer and a kodak with part of the 
money I saved from my chickens last 
year. 

Girls, get busy. 
and brothers to help you. 
gladly do it. 

NELLIE V. McELVEN. 


Hermanville, Miss. 


Get your fathers 
They will 


Editor’s Note.—Let us congratulate 
you, Nellie, on your success. Does it not 
make one feel good to be conscious of 
having used one’s time beneficially, prof- 
itably, and pleasantly? Oh, my! how 
many golden hours some young people 
let go by and leave no good in their pass- 
ing. Where there is a will, there’s a way 
—yes, many ways. 


Plan a Club Fair This Fall 


AM a girl 12 years old and belong 

to Phillips County Agricultural 
Club. I think club work is great. This 
year I have joined the canning and 
poultry clubs. 

I am going to tell you about Mr. 
Cherry and Miss Luster, our county 
demonstration agents. They certainly 
have been doing great work. Last 
fall they planned a street fair for the 
clubs, and had each club decorate a 
float with its club products and colors 
and come to the county seat. At ll 
o'clock the floats formed a line and 
paraded through the main streets of 
Helena amid cheers -and yells for the 
club workers. The float having the 
best display of club products received 
a beautiful silver loving cup. Second 
and third prizes were also awarded. 

After the parade, dinner was served 
us by the Business Men’s League, af- 
ter which we were taken to the high 
school auditorium where Helena and 
Little Rock speakers gave us very in- 
teresting talks. 

Then all the exhibits were put on 
stands and judged. Many fine ex- 
hibits were made and many prizes 
awarded. 


Wouldn’t club members work more 
eagerly through the summer when 
they were looking forward to such a 
day in the fall? 

LOUISE ROHRHASTE. 

Lexa, Ark. 


Editor’s Note—We thank Louise for 
this nice letter and hope a thousand clubs 
in the South will have fairs this year. 
Ask your teacher and county agent to 
help you get up one. 


Emerson said: “Give me health and a day 
and I will make the pomp of emperors ridic- 
ulous.” Right habits of eating do a lot to- 
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DIXIE HOUSES save every 
dollar wasted by old style 
methods. Best timber through- 
out. Shipped from factory in 
easy-to-handle, accurately fit- 
ted sections. Erected quickly 
and economically, 


DOUBLE WALL CON.- 
STRUCTION 


Absolutely rigid and weather- 
tight. Year around comfort. 
Own your own home and save 
rent money. 

State kind of house you want 
to build and we will send spe- 
cial suggestions and free il- 
lustrated booklet which gives 
designs, floor plans, descrip- 
tions, prices, etc. 


DIXIE HOUSE COMPANY 
150Cosgrove Ave. 
North Charleston, S. C. 
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Grow Hogs and. Poultry 
on SemiSolid Buttermilk 


TRADE MARK 
Quick, Economical Growth Means 
Less Feed, Less Time, More Money 


Experienced feeders know the value of pure, rich 
buttermilk. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is fresh creamery 
buttermilk with water taken out. Averages 500 Ibs. 
to a barrel and makes 1000 gallons of rich butter 
milk feed. All you do is add water. Ideal to ma 
and use in combination with grain, mash and 0! 
feed. Also acts as a wonderful tonic and conditioner, 
Keeps stock healthy and full of pep. Nothing bettel 
for weanling pigs.and baby chicks. Write TODAY fo 
further information on Semi-Solid Buttermilk and 
facts PoC ONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO 

Dept. 2229, Lincoln, Nebr. 

ESTER & CO 


1. HN ' ; 
Oept. 2229, Stewart Building, Baltimore, Maryland, 
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One Man Outfit sf 
ull start 
LEVER CONTROL Asteht naa or pote 
gine running. Old fashioned arm-swing ee 
—cuts both ways. Safe, easy to run, fast-cul nerd 
Sold direct by South’s oldest and largest Machitt ia 
and Supply House. Cash or easy payments. “~ 
"ype ‘‘W’’ Engines, Gasoline and Kero 
Portable Saw Rigs, bya for gree 
trated catalog, and low direct prices. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Oth & Cary Sts., Richmond, V& 


CRACKED RICE 
od | 30 Clean and Fresh 














i y ( airy 
Finest Chicken, Hog and Da 


“eed. Can also pe aenvs al 
your table. Order today © 
100 Ib for sample. Minimum shipment 


sack (five bags. 
BENEDICT COMMISSION CO., New Orleans, La 
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Serial rights held by Th 





CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued) 


JOHN TRIES NOT TO SHOW HIS 


LOVE FOR ISOBEIL 


#6 HE does not care for mie he 
thought. “Certainly not deeply.” 
And he could not then have an- 


swered hon Stly that he was glad to 
think so. Did he to break her 

+? T he ne ’ -_ "pc 
heart? Was he sincere in his process 
of disillusioning her? Had he posi- 
tively succeeded in making up his 
mind to give her up? 





Isobel swung a hemlock stick. Her 
russet boots showed beneath her 
short skirt. Her coat was open, and 
her white shirt gleamed like a dove’s 
breast 


She came up to him frankly, hold- 
ing out her hand, blushing gloriously; 
and John, apparently ignoring that 


frank, pretty hand, leaned his gun 
against the bars and thrust his own 


hands into the pocket of his shooting- 
coat 

“Aren’t you going to shake hands 
with mer 

“l have been killing things; my 
hands are notclean.” 

“Nonsense! Hunters were made be- 
fore ejudices.’ 

‘] tld not touch anything so im- 
maculate as your glove.” 

Isobel drew her glove off, laughing 
Her re hand shone white as she 


again It said to him: 
“Take me.” She wooed him. He fixed 
his eyes upon her so intently that she 
looked away and coming up to the 
bars touched them absently. 

“When I came here first, you did 
not want me to ride over your fresh- 


held it out 


ploughed field.” - 

ant ”? 

INO 

“Ni did you the second time, 
either,” 

“No.” 


Isobel pulled off a splinter from’ a 

silvery rail of the ancient fence. John 

said: 
“Don’t 


andal 


destroy my 


1? 


property! You’re 


) y pulled off the 
splinter, with a savage little gesture 


She disobediently 


You are more human to the wood,” 
she said, “than you are to human be- 
ings.” And she started to tear away 
another bit. John all of a sudden put 
his hand down over hers. His pulses 


raced, and in his clasp of her hand he 
spoke as plainly as though he had 
said the words that pounded in his 


breast. He lifted Isobel’s hand, held 
it a moment in both his, then flung it 





from him, turned, and strode away. 
Leaning for support against the 
bars, tremendously stirred, happy be- 
yond words, her hand, still alive from 
his touch, resting on the fresh gash 
in the wood, she called after him: 
“John T John Tremaine!” 
Tremaine walked a few steps, then 


turned, and came back to her. As 
soon as she saw the expression of his 
face she regretted that she had called 
him. The warfare with himself in 
those few moments had been hard; 
his expression was cynical, and the 
Poor girl saw nothing of the feelings 
she wished to see The fact that he 
blamed himself did not make it easier 
to do what he set himself to do 

“You called me bac k,” he said. “I 


Must return to Riyerside.” 





He admired her as she stood there 
quietly ining her self-control. Such 
a bra young creature! She pos- 
sessed the qualities he liked the best 
Pag de torwardness, ardor. He be- 
lieved it, as she had not hesitated 


a. ° to jump her horse over 
a. fence, at no matter what risk, so 
me _ { not hesitate to face fear- 
mey bstacle in her way. It 
Was to him to realize that he 
was onor bound to make himself 
ce. brute, and that he might not 
.- fer see his profound, sincere feel- 
mgs. But he was determined to cut 
their relationship short, no matter 
what it coct 5 


, him. During the past day 
he had been on the point of 


Or two 
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throwing up all his interests and re 
turning to South Africa 

“Why should we be enemies?” he 
heard her say; and he answered 


harshly: 

“Men and women are enemies more 
often than people think. Unless they 
are in love with each other, they are 
ndifferent; and very often when they 
are in love with each other ‘ 





She interrupted him. “We only draw 
our conclusions, Mr. Tremaine, from 
the experiences we have had. Don’t 
you think so? Yours must have been 
very hard.” 

He set his mind against the fact 
of her interest in his experiences, It 
y just this gentle interest in his 
life that he had always longed for. 
Now it had come, and it could not be 
anything to him 

“My experiences have been those of 
most men who have knocked about 
the world,” he said _ indifferently, 
“neither better nor worse. I left home 
expecting little’—he laughed—“but I 
must say, taking it altogether, things 
turned out rather better than I 
thought they would.” 


He knew that she would like to ask 
him why he acted toward her as-he 
did, but she could not put him such a 
i He succeeded so thorough- 
s assumption of rude indiffer- 

iat he chilled her; and then he 
did the cruellest thing a man can do 
treated the situation lightly, as though 
he took advantage of the difference in 
their years, as though she were to him 
nothing but a little girl. 


‘You mustn’t take people and 
things too seriously, Miss Malvern,” 
he said evenly. “There is less romance 
in people’s lives than they suggest. 
When I saw you last, you told me 
that you were going North to work 
for your living. Were you romancing? 
I fancy you were.” 

He smiled at her as if she were the 
most acquaintance, and he 
saw how his cruelty told. She stiff- 
ened, she grew pale, she half bit her 
under lip, and he fancied that she 
was keeping back the tears. 

"I was going to see Mrs. Tre- 
maine,” she said, “to tell her that 
I have found something to do and to 


say good-by.” 


question 





ence 





casual 


John drew a breath that was not all 
relief. If she were going away, it 
would solve the problem. 

“My mother is at home,” he said, 
“and will be delighted to see you.” 


Isobel shook her head. She wanted 
to be alone with her emotion, which 
in a few moments it would be difficult 
to control. She could not go to Riv- 
erside 

‘Take her my message, will you?” 

‘With pleasure,” he said, less un- 
graciously. “What message?” 

“That 1 am going North tomorrow, 
and that I send her’—she hesitated; 
the word had never passed between 
them—“my love.” 

The light of the winter sunset, red 
as blood, fell upon the ground about 
them, touching the cold silver fence 
to coral, flashing bright along the 
river, and holding both John and Iso- 
bel in its glory as they stood there, 
the fence between them. He said: 

“Then you will not see the Tre- 
maines, if you are going North to- 
morrow. They are coming for the 
Christmas holidays.” 

“No,” she said, “I shall not see 
them.” And she thought of Julia Tre 
maine with a sudden dreadful ache at 
her heart 





John did not then connect the two 
together remotely in his mind, or 
realize that Julia’s return to River 
side would awaken Isobel’s jealousy 
The fact that she was going away the 
following day, and that probably he 
should not see her again, began to 
possess its full significance. He would 
be in South Africa when she returned 
from her little journey into the work- 
ing world, to find that her father had 
obtained a small fortune by the sale 
of his worthless acres. He would be 





A Surprise 


awaits you in this ten-day test 


This is to urge that you brush 
teeth for ten days in a new way. 
Combat the film. Bring other good 
effects. The whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth will be a delightful surprise. 

To millions of people this method 
is bringing a new era in teeth clean- 


ing. . 
It combats film 


One object is to fight the film— 
that viscous film you feel. This is 
the teeth’s great enemy. It dims 
the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not effectively com- 
bat it. So night and day it may do 
a damage which few people have 
escaped. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
taitar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Despite the tooth 
brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found effective film com- 
batants. Able authorities have am- 
ply proved them. Now leading den- 


tists, in Europe and America, advisé 
their daily use. 

The methdds are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
millions of people have already 
adopted it. 


Watch these desired 
effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. Then it leaves 
the teeth so highly polished that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 

It also brings other effects which 
modern authorities desire. It multi- 
plies the salivary flow, as certain 
foods would do. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch de- 
posits which otherwise cling and 
may form acid. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva,to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus twice a day it bringsto users 
unique tooth protection. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film, See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Read in our book the scientific rea- 
son for each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most impor- 
tant, both to you and yours. It may 
lead to life-long benefits which you 
cannot afford to miss, 








Pepsadent 


Ten-Day Tube Free” 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 587, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 




















He is in fine, healthy condition. 


than ordinary grain. 


Arab 


today. It is worth twice its price. 


M. C. Peters Mill Co. 





| This Mule is Arab Fed 


He puts in 
a big day’s work every day. He is a valuable animal. 
Arab has given him strength, energy and pep. 
is a perfectly balanced ration, but it costs no more 


HORSE 
& MULE 
FEED 


Grain only partly nourishes your horses and mules. 
It clogs their systems and saps their energy. But 4 
Arab is easily digested and contains the food prop- @ 

erties grain lacks. Get a few bags from your dealer 








Arab 


OMAHA 
Nebraska 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Progressive farmers 
make their own fuel and light: 
HE Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plant 


has given.the farmer the means to enjoy city 
lighting and city cooking conveniences, avail- 


able in no other form, 


This simple machine mixes carbide and water to 
produce gas which has been declared by Science to be 
the hottest fuel known for cooking and ironing. It 
likewise produces light that is a perfect match for 


sunlight. 


Crushed stone and water produce fuel and light 


Carbide is often referred to as ““crushed stone”, That’s 
just what it looks like. And, in itself, it is equally inert and 
harmless. -It can be stored indefinitely with perfect safety. 


The simple little Colt machine brings the carbide and 


water together automatically. 


An automatic shut-off control 


takes care of the supply, so that you pay for just what 


you use, 


Here, then, is the ideal fuel and light for you. The Colt 
plant is easily installed. It requires but nominal attention, 
asking but little in return for the marvelous service it 


performs, 


Make your place stand out from the surrounding farms. 
Give it the manifold advantages of a Colt Carbide Lighting- 


and-Cooking Plant. 


Send us your name and address on a postal and we will tell 
you all about cost and everything else you want to know. 
Get the facts and let them decide for you. 


J. B. 


COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, New York 





CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


€-2-21 





You can use running water under pressure 
m your home . 


SIE 


Water Service 





may be used in any home, and once 

installed, banishes the drudgery and 

inconvenience of pumping and carry- 

ing water by hand. Hoosier Water Service installations are 
easy to install and to operate. Pumps from any well. If you 


intend to improve your home it will pay you, to 
ome acquainted with Hoosier Water Service 


equipment. 


Upon uest we will send you complete 
details about Sanalet Water Service. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


Dept. G, Kendallville, Indiana ' 


STAR WINDMILLS 





HOOSIER PUMPS 





6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
. teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co,, Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind. 
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eo - Bels, Mink, Muskrats and 

Catch Fish, other fur-bearing animals 
in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding, Galvanized re Trap. It 
catches them like a fl -trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F.Gregory, Dept 218, Lebanon, Mo. 








Send im your renewal promptly. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 





vone. In a seco! the dreariness of 
his future without her, and the new 
sentimental suffering he was about to 
embark upon, struck him with all its 
force. This was the one woman he 
wanted for his wife. He would have 
been glad to pick her up there 
at the pasture bars, to carry her 
off out of Virginia, out of his past, 
into a new life. Instead of that, if he 
had the courage to carry out his 
plans, he would never see her again. 
It was the only way out of the maze. 

“Good-bye,” he heard her say. 

There was that in him, strongly 
masculine though he _ was, brutal 
though he could be, which throughout 
his life led him to consider the happi- 
ness of others. He had suffered so 
much himself that he could not bear 
to see others suffer. The fact that 
he was likely now to leave an ache in 
the heart of this woman was intoler- 
able to him. If there was to be any 
suffering, he wanted to bear it him- 
self. He believed the kindest thing to 
do was to break the spell now. 


“Tt is really good-bye,” he said prac- 
tically, “because I am going back to 
South Africa in a short time.” 

He saw her start, her eyes widen, 
and her lips part. 

“Going back to South Africa!” he 
heard her murmur; and he said hur- 
riedly: 

“Yes, yes! I have had enough of 
Virginia. I am a born wanderer. I 
am restless now for the free and easy 
life I have led for years. You can un- 
derstand that,’ he continued tran- 
quilly, as though he tried to take her 
into his confidence, as one would an 
agreable outsider. “A fellow who has 
had no home and no ties for the best 
part of his life never wants to settle 
down.” 

He let his eyes wander over the 
landscape, from which the light was 
slowly withdrawing. Already in the 
paling sky the stars had begun to ap- 
pear. 

“Take those stars, for instance,” he 
said. “How small and hard they are! 
You should see them in Africa; they 
are like great white lamps.” 


Then he turned to her quickly, with’ 


apparent ease. She had not moved 
from her position by the fence, as 
though she were immobilized by 
what he said and what it meant to 
her. 

“You see, during several years [ 
have made some good friends out 
there, and I want to go back and see 
them,” 

He put out his hand frankly, and 
still smiling in a friendly fashion 
said: 

“Wish me good luck and good-bye. 
You remember what your mammy 
told you seventeen years ago—that 
John Tremaine had run away? Just 
think of him as having run away 
again—or better still, don’t think of 
him at all. He is not worth it.” 


He completed his work like an ar- 
tist. He accomplished what he wished 
to do; he hurt her profoundly; he 
awakened all her pride: and above 
all there came to her the horrible cer- 
tainty that he knew she cared for 
him, and that he was disenchanting 
her as far as he knew how. It was 
unbearable. 


Tremaine saw pain and _ chagrin 
bring back the color4o her face. He 
knew that she almost hated him in 
that moment, and that for the time 
being he had succeeded in his work. 
She refused him her fingers; she 
thrust both her hands into the pock- 
ets of her rough jacket and stood 
straight, like a charming little sol- 
dier, with her blond head held up. 
The bright hair they had cut off after 
her accident had grown again and 
clustered in rings around her ears and 
brow. She was angry, wretched, hurt 
as she had never thought any one 
could hurt her. Even the fact that 
she wouJd not see him again was 
clouded by her indignation. 


“T do not think you have won your 
title of ‘Big’ Tremaine,” she said with 
spirit. “I do not think you have won 
it. Riches aren’t everything. It isn’t 
everything to be a millionaire. There 
are other riches. 

“ , . You ask me to wish you 
good luck. I hope you will find people 
in South Africa who will make you 
happy—whom you can make happy.” 

He realized in a second more that 
she had turned right-about-face and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


left him. She was walking,fast across 
the meadow up to Malvern by the lit- 
tle path, and he was-letting her go, 
His gun leaned against the fence; the 
dead rabbits hung limply where he 
had slung them. He stood watching 
Isobel’s figure until it disappeared, 


Desolation came upon him greater 
than any he had known in the desert, 
and yet he was within reach of the 
realization of a man’s dearest hope, 
He went back to the house slowly, 
He saw the smoke from the kitchen 
chimney rising languidly on the quiet 
air, The days were drawing near to 
the Christmas holidays. The servants 
and his mother had already begun to 
decorate with holly and with ever- 
green. He had made the dilapidated 
old home into a dignified homestead, 
His mother’s future was secure. He 
had once more established a hearth, 
He had done the thing a man likes 
best to do—made a home. He thought 
of other Christmases, during those 
fifteen years of wandering—Christ- 
mases in mining camps, on the plains, 
in the African desert, in strange cities, 
where he had no family and no home, 


As he came up to the house, he saw 
that the barn doors were open. Nolan 
was telling one of his inimitable Irish 
yarns to the Negroes. John could 
hear his rich brogue and the Negroes’ 
soft guffaws. He heard laughter 
sounding from the kitchen. Mammy 
Chloe’s voice was loud and gay. The 
odor of good things cooking came 
out into the fresh air as he passed 
the kitchen door and.went unseen 
around to the front of the house. His 
dogs ran out to greet him, springing 
on him, sniffing at the rabbits. They 
followed him up the porch steps, 
keeping at his heels. As he came into 
the hall he heard voices and laughter 
—his mother’s laugh—and his heart 
thrilled to the sound of the merri- 
ment. He realized that the place had 
been invaded, and that his brother's 
family had come. As he went into the 
house like Esau from the chase, he 
thought that the sons of his brother 
had taken his birthright. His mother, 
in a violet-colored dress, stood before 
the big hearth, the firelight touching 
her hair and the lace across her 
breast. She had an arm around the 
neck of each of her grandsons—two 
charming boys. She was talking down 
to them, as he had seen her laugh and 
talk with David when they were chil- 
dren. He supposed that Julia Tre- 
maine was there, but he did not see 
her. His mother’s voice cried: 


“David! Roger! This is your Un- 
cle John.” 

The three moved toward him out of 
the firelight. He heard his new title 
called by sweet high voices: “Uncle 
John! Uncle John!” He was seized 
upon by four young arms, vigorously, 
authdritatively. He was conscious 
that a boy on either side of him was 
talking about the rabbits and the dogs 
in great delight. Roger, the young- 
est, held up his face to be kissed. 


“Uncle John, may we go shooting 
with you? Davey has got a rifle. 
am to have one. May we, Uncle 
John? What bully dogs! Hie! What's 
their names? Did you only shoot two 
rabbits ?” 

They both tore out of the room af~ 
ter the dogs, leaving John alone with 
his mother. Her eyes were on him 
with a bright expression of happiness 
and pride. 

“The boys have talked of nothing 
but seeing you, John, They have been 
wild to see their new uncle.” She 
came up to him; she laid her hand 
lightly on the sleeve of his corduroy 
coat, the brightness still on her face. 

He looked down upon her from his 
height. She seemed te him very love- 
ly and very frail. He saw now that 
the light on her face shone for him 
It was unmistakably for him—not for 
the boys, not for younger generations, 
not for elder brother’s sons. 

But his mind was absorbed by the 
figure of another woman—of a younger 
woman—of Isobel, disappearing ovet 
the little rise of pasture land that lay 
between Malvern and Riverside. 

John could not escape his nephews, 
nor did he try to do so, although they 
were the sons of the woman who 
had jilted him—the sons 0 the 
brother he did not love. They wet 
both Tremaines, strongly marked wit 
the family characteristics, good-look- 
ing, manly little fellows. 


(To be continued) 
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Feeding the 


By A. C. 


. HAS often been said that the 
dairy cow is a machine that can 
convert rough feeds into food for 

people. This is true, but just like any 

other machine, good material must be 
supplied if a good product is pro- 
duced. 

There are three very important 
things to be considered when dealing 
with a ration for a milk cow. First 
the quality of the ration, second the 
quantity, and third the regularity 
with which the ration is fed. In the 
first place, the average milk cow kept 
for fafmily purposes is too poor in 
flesh to start with, which is evidence 
that some one of the above three 
things mentioned, has been seriously 
neglected, and in many cases, all 
three have been. If the cow is poor 
in flesh, she must be fed sufficiently 
to get her back to a normal condition 
before she can produce any great 
quantity of milk. 


A Mixture Is Better Than One Grain 
Alone 


: be grain ration for a milk cow 
should be made up of several dif- 
ferent grains, for she likes a variety. 
It should not be understood that this 
means that the cow should be fed one 
kind of grain one day, and then an- 
other kind next day, but rather that 
these various grains should be thor- 
oughly mixed together and the mix- 
ture fed every day. The ration should 
also be bulky. The cow is so made 
that she handles-and digests bulky 
feed naturally and it should be the 
aim of the feeder to meet in every 
way possible the natural requirements 
of the cow. Next, the ration should 
be palatable. If the cow does not like 
her feed, it makes but little difference 
how good it may be in other respects, 
she will not consume much more than 
enough to maintain her body. When 
this happens, then milk production 
practically ceases. Again a cow likes 
and does best when a part of her 
ration is made up of some succulent 
feed. Where many cows are kept, 
this can be furnished most easily and 
cheaply through silage. 


A Milk-making Ration 


DRIED beet pulp, soaked in water, 

furnishes another source of an ex- 
cellent succulent feed. Three or four 
pounds of the dry pulp together with 
all the water it will absorb, fed each 
day during the winter, will add mate- 
rially to the milk flow. 


In view of present prices, the fol- 
lowing grain mixture will be found to 
benot only a good milking ration, but 
econcmical as well: 


cracked corn. 
cottonseed meal. 
wheat bran, 
100 pounds ground oats. 

50 pounds oil meal. 

5 pounds salt. 


200 pounds 
100 pounds 
100 pounds 


The above mixture fed at the rate 
of about one and one-half pounds per 
day for each two quarts of milk pro- 
duced, will give good results, together 
with silage, stock beets, or soaked 
beet pulp. 


Editorial Comment—There is no ques- 
tion about this being a good grain mix- 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number of Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 





For Sale—One Fine Jack—Cheap. Tv. L 
Smithfield, Va 


Two OR MORE BREEDS 
Calves—10 weeks old, $30 


Dashiell, 








Holstein ang Guernsey 
or 











each, crated shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Two Purebred Jersey Bulls—Two Angus—Two Here- 
fords—$75 each. Ten nice fresh cows, $65 each dated 
head young cattle. W. S. Hundley, Boydton, Va 

Two_ Beautiful Hand-fed, Sote-aece oth Pure 
bred Jersey te Calves—$12.50 each; 1 heifer, 11 
weeks old, $17.5 Purebred Duroc-Jersey Gilt, 8 
months old, Ab 9 about 200 | Sie price 5¢ 
Curran Smith, State Road, N. ¢ 

Duroes for Sale—Some choice g gilts that will | be bred 
for July, September and October farrow Matured 
sows and service males. Best bloodlines. Double im- 
muned, Fresh_cows, heifers and bulls of the Jersey 
breed. Write B, T. Jones & Sons, Oxford, N.C. 





PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Registered Collie Pyrs—Beautif ully m marked. H. B. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tehn 

Pointer Pups—White with liver 
Comanche Frank stock. Females, 
E. S. Bennett, Blacksto € 


Purebred Male Aire 13 months old, , guard | dor, 


pertly trained for dr iving bel me of children. Price 
$15. Ww. Burgess, Meban N 

















and black spots, 
6 weeks old, $15. 


























; had 
criminals; 


—E glish Soe — Has 
work in running down 
H. Hinson, Perry, Ga. 


For Sale Nov 
plenty of actual 
weight 70 Ibs. P. 








wey 
BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate ) Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Big Type James Ww. . Graves, ‘American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Berkshire Sow 




















Pigs—3 months. registered, immune, 





$15. G. C. Stuart, Eastove 
For Sale—Fine exceptional 2 a pigs, from 
1920 State Grand Champion Berkshire sow. Manice 


Orchards, Jackson Springs, N. 


RABBITS __ 


Belgian Hares—Purebred Rufus Re ds. Clara Dale, 
Raphine, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
ANCONAS 


Cc. Ancona Eggs—Cut, 











Best 8 


8. $1.75, 
Season. D. 


Iron Station, N. C 


15, remainder 














SURGC TEREEVS 

Registered Duroc Boar Around, 18 months old, $40. 
Roland Williams, Pine Hall, N. 

Duroe Pigs—$10, Pedigreed boars and sows. 
neck chickens. Gantwood, Meigs, Ga. 

Good Grade 
$15. Grade shoats also. 
Virginia. 








Shawl- 





Pedigreed Durocs, 


Pigs—8 weeks, $7. 
Gold Hill, 


Gold Hill Farm, 





Registered Duroc-Jerseys — Open gilts, 7 
3ooking orders for shipment pure- 
at $10 each. Paul T. Menzel, 


Choice, 
months old, at $20. 
bred_ pigs, last wa ie 
South Mills, N. 


Durocs — Prize-winning Orion 
Pathfinders. Large type; culls. Anything you want 
in Duroes, especially boars, bred sows, spring pigs. 
Send for private sale folder. Creamery Field Farms, 
Stanley, Va. 





Cherry Kings and 





ESSEX = 
Pigs—$13. E. L. 
c. 





Good Boden- 


Registered Essex 
heimer, ° 


Kernersville, N 
HAMPSHIRES 
Mayer’s Hampshires. Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
Purebred Hampshires—Herd composed of prize-win- 
ning blood. For further information, write Ioka Farm, 
H. M. Philips, Hillsboro, N. C. 
~POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland- Chinas — Open 
also pigs. 














and bred gilts, 
Best blood lines 


Route 6, Columbia, Tenn. 


, Old Stock and Purchased 
big bone Poland-China 
. Abernathy, Elmwood, 


Big Type 
weight 200 to 250 Ibs; 
represented. P. W. Clark, 


Having Sold Off All My 
New—I am offering extra_fine 
yigs, from large sows. J. L 

North Carolina. 

For Sale— Breeding Stock, Poland-Chinas — 24 
months old. Matings not related; either type; each, 
$15;pairs, $30; trios, $40. All sold on a satisfactory 
guarantee. You get your pedigree with the pig, from 
Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. 


Registered Big Type Prolific Brood Sows—Bred for 
April litters; welght 500 Ibs. and up, $85; bred gilts 
out of same, $50. None better. Also ideal herd boar, 
500 Ibs., $75. _Everything guaranteed QO. K. Old 
Dominion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Am Offering Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs 
—By 1,000-tb. aa and out of massive sows, at $2 
each, 12 weeks ol Also 400-Ib. boars, $75. Nothing 














better. Order direct from this advertisement. Satis- 
faction guarantee E. QO. Hunter, Winston- -Salem, 
N. C., Route 7 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va., offer 
Purebred Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif- 
ers, now in training. Address F. J. Liipfert, Owner, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Registered, Accredited Breeding 
Cattle—10 years’ careful building. 
for sale; any age, either sex. 
Salisbury, N. C. 








Herd 100 Angus 
Foundation stock 
Pilot Stock Farm, 
GUERNSEYS 


Stone Gate Farm, 





Registered Guernseys. Petersburg, 


Virginia. 





FARMERS AND 


we print. 


returned, 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM 


be written on a single sheet. 


three weeks before the date of publication, 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 


vs the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, 
second best letter $2.50, and we will pay regular space 

Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it’ is requested that they be 


“Experiences in Selling Canned Goods.”—Mail letters by April 14. 
aup*Periences in Selling Milk, Butter, and Cream.” 
Experiences in Tractor Cultivation of Row Crops.’’—Mail letters by April 27. 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. 
When preferred name and address will be withheld. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Improvements I Have Made in Planning, Cooking, and Serving Meals, and What 
the Improvement Has Meant to Me and My Family.” Please try to get in all letters 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 


FARM WOMEN 


for the 
rates for every other letter 
All experience letters that are 


—Mail letters by April 20. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Must 


H. Reel, 
Anconas—Hatching eggs "83 cockerels, els, $5. 


8. C. 
Write C. A. Lewallen, Seagrove, 


Sheppard’s Anconas—Egg mac hines. 15 CRE 
postpaid. Adja Womble, Bear Creek, N.C. 


8. C. Anconas—Eggs and stock 
ners. P. M. Shulenberger, Landi 


Ash’s Anconas—World’s greatest living egg machines. 
Illustrated catalog free. Poter Ash, Centerville, Iowa. 


BRAHMAS 
a _Eges—Postpaid, $1.75. 
yury, N. 











5, $1.60, 








Blue ribbon win- 
ms. Ge 

















15 Light Frank 
Cress, Salisbi 

15 Light Brahma a ae 75, prepaid. 
terson, China Grove, N. 


Light Brahma Eegs—$1. wd for 15. 
Knight, China Grove, N. 





Robert Pat- 





Marcus Mc- 














(19) 439 
BUCKEYES 
Prize Buckeyes—Eggs, $3 15, postpaid McPherson 
Poults Yards, Cameron, N. C 
keyo Eges—$2, $3, 15, postpaid Oakhurst 
ry Farm _ Wi lliamston, N. ¢ 
CORNISH 
mville, Ga.—Dark ¢ ornisb 








(Classified ads. continued on next page) 











| FREE BOOKLETS. ON 
Farm SANITATION 


= 








The following booklets tell how to pre- 
vent disease among livestock and poultry 
and give directions for using 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 








PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


which is specially 
adapted for use on all 


Livestock and Poultry 


BOOKLETS 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 


tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells ‘how to rid 
the dog of _fleas and to help prevent 
disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the com- 
mon hog diseases. 

No. 185.H0G WALLOWS. Gives complete 
directions for the construction of a con- 
crete hog wallow. 

No, 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 
and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is sold in original 
packages at all drug stores. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











Light Brahmas—Pullets and Cockerels, $2.50 each. 
Exes, $2 per 15, postpaid. Jason Moore, Bells, Tenn. 


15 Light Brahma Eggs—$1.75. First prize pen, 15, 
$2.50, prepaid. finnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


FrveeerROOF ING 


(ie me) Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
#| recommended by thousands of South. 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
fiseconds, No pulp, no tar = wil] not 
.| stick in rolls, Easy to lay, No short 
‘aa, jlengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
¥ pom feet, with cement, nails and 
4j directions for laying 
BS LOW P ICES > ~ because sold direct 
South’s oldest and 
| largest Aw ody aad Supply House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES epg } meg 
The most attractive, 
durableand Guanaatesl samples and 


roofing for residences. | !OWest direct 
+e 





























oneretin ing 


Ww 
ye RA alesse 
’ tt, ay mixtures to use and how to 
proven revent Seares, Gives es Depessary facts on construction 
walls, tanks, floors. * giving diagrams and | plane. 
Brimatur of vaitabie le ideas. ives you Free the benefit 
of our years of Cyt in farm concreting. Get copy 
today; send your Dame and address. 


SHELDON 


CONCRETE MIXERS 
“Take the Backache Out of, 
Concrete” with the best and’ 
lowest priced farm concreting 
outfit on the market. Saves 
time, money and labor: Don't 
buy till you have seen Sheldon 
jog and prices. Sen ct. 
ue and kk 
SHELDON MANUFACTURING co. 
474 Main Street. Nehawka, Heb. 





SMITH. COURTNEY CO., iis, cerv 


ry Ste. 
VA 





4!) 











rmei 


Resi 
they_a 
do the 
ing. 


The 





FRAN 





ONE MAN, ONE MULE, ONE ROW? 


Fa 
COMBINA 
and labor, and make money 
conditions or prices, 


possible to be done in 
suitable 


EVERY TIME 


rs, now is the time to purchase FRANK BEASLEY 
TION CULTIVATORS and save waste of time 
at farming in spite of market 


des paying for themselves in labor saved every week 
re used, The Frank Beasley Combination Cultivators 
most thorough work possible to be done in cultivat- 
They can be used for any kind or style of cultivating 
crops planted in rows, but especially 
for Tobacco, Cotton, Corn and Potatoes. 

tool can also be used for a one-horse disc harrow. 
For Prices or Further information, Write 

K BEASLEY, 607 Bacon Road, Richmond, Va. 













































































~~ 





Fr pen garnet ety ae 








WM. G. 







SCARLETT & COMPANY 
Established 1894 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 


CLOVERS, ALFALFA, ORCHARD GRASS, 

RED TOP, COW PEAS, VETCH, RAPE, 
*Oriole Brand” Seeds are Sold Through Dealers. 
your dealer’s name and address, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


If not there, send us 





























Ha 


Farm Fencing 


Lowest prices on General Farm, 
Sheep, Garden, Poultry 
Lawn Fencing. Gates, 
Barb and Smooth Wire 
at an equal saving. Made of 
galvanized open hearth spring 
Steel wire. : 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 


tion. 











A handy implement for all plant cultiva- 


ished with 
shovels, sweep 
our prices on 
Write for Catalog of 5,000 Arti- 
cles for Home, Farm and Shop. 
“The South’ 
Mail Order House 





nd Garden Plow $3.75 











Simple and easy to operate. Fur- 
mold board, rake, 
nd wrench, Get 
ll garden toc: 

















s ,, RICHMOND, VA. 
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p re were 
& sistel 
CORNISH 
M 
H IBUI 
N 
N \ 
LANGSHANS 
4 
P 
LEGHORNS 
White I ~ 
f 
Y r ( \ g i 
t M 
Ss. ¢ \ 
$ VW I 
‘ I = \ 
I ( « 
= Cc. W t 
t 1 1 } 
N ( 
"RC. W Teel i 
Wa N. 
a la } t ] y 
ion strait i layers 
c 
25,000 Baby Cl ks—For May « \ te 
that live and lay; x 
] $ mbur g. Va 
ling E m best 1 - 
aan Ss. C. White ie horns: $1.50 pe »; $97 ) 
White | ’ Oak Fa a, Va 
of et , M 3 
petthine Gggs, if i ) 
Sunset F: ro, N. ¢ 
~ For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorn I loga 1 
mated from K cky B ity Gewk $ 
ered Mrs. J. A. Huffman, Clar N. ¢ 
8. C. White a ( 1 
certified stock 00 Ss 
c t Poultry Fa 6 
Genuine 8. C . laying 
strain, guarant $1.50 ) 
for $2.50 I n Va 
~ Baby Cl ks Don't buy I r 2 wi ’ 
year's fit Order at ¢ ’ White 
Logt : per chick, any qua » Farm 
Shell 
8. C, White and Black Ww if? 
strain) New York noted } 





‘s, Great Northern_ wil 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 

Poultry and E 
from purebred 
range flock, delive 
guaranteed. D. lL. 









pedig 
$1.75 for 
McBes, 8. C 





Whit 2, 


~ He at ching I 











—From E a-day 
Leghorns—Bred to lay when prices are 
order early. Write for prices 3 
Farms, P. O. Box 278, Morganton, N 
8. C. White Leghorns (Young Strair 
fertile eggs, prompt shipment in any qua 
you buy, it will be to your interest to g 


Ask for descriptive catalog; it’s free, 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C 

Baby Chicks — 12,000 8. C, White Leghorn baby 
chicks every week, strong and vigorous, from our spe- 
cial matings of real show type, with an egg record 











unsurpassed. 5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; $20 per 100 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala 

Piedmont White Leghorns Li 1y_ and Pay—Because 







weighing from 
over 200 
> 


they are bred right. They are extra large, 
6 7 Ibs., with large combs, They avera 
eges per hen, 1919 and 1920 Kgags, 15, $2 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont 
Farm, Salisbury, N. 


Wh 





‘MINORCAS 


Black ig Ma Fees — =oF “best breeding 
e, airsville, Ga 


For Sal Ll preas— 
for a0 Writo co w. Magra 
Choice 8. C ~ Black _ Minorca Eges—For to ching, $3 
per sitting. Searlecroft Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N 
C., Route 6. 
100 Purebred White Minercas—All-year r layer 3. Pens 
2 hens and cockerel, $20 15 eggs, $2, prepaid 
we Rule Farm, Conover, N, C 
C. Black Mino yrcas—Winners . Salisbury, Greens- 
m3 Raleigh and Hickory. 15 eggs, $2; 100 eggs, 








8. c 
15. Mrs 





~ and 1 cock 
. Ga 






—6 he: 
_By; ron 



























Baby chicks, 100, $25; 6. $13; 25, "$7. prepaid. W. L 
Boatright, Hickory, N. C 
ORPINGTONS 

Buff iy ao Eggs—$1 for 12, J. C. Gordon, War- 
haw, N. 

Purebred Buff Orpington Egges—$1.50 per 15: 30, 
$2.50, $2.50, postpaid Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N 

® Eacs—¥F rom My Champion Gold en uff Orpingtons— 
g list 1 free. A. A. McCork! Salisbury, N. C 

= 3 for Hatching Wrom prize 1 
atrain, White Orpingtons a 
second pen, sitting, $2.50 pace! ke 
Williamston, N. C 

Delivered Free—15 White Orpingtor 
the South. $5; otl pens, $ f 


First pen, 
N. ¢ 





Oetti: 
ba 


Wil 
tag’ Ps ns of 8S, 
itting 
























PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

15, $1 Kiva Ba 

I 15 3 Mr 4 
i $2.50 50. 

eges 0 liar ures, 

I N. ¢ 

t I Postpaid, $2 15; $5 
Poult Ya Ki V 
ks—Cocl B¢ Exe 
1 Draugh W J 5s, N. ¢ 

r Sa Ra i Ro “ihe ats’’)—N y 
15 for ) Wr W na Ro z 
{ 

Rock Eggs (Thompson Strain) —1 30, 
$4.75; 100, $9, postpaid Mrs. Dor mn, 
} a. 
rior” Barred Plym uth Rocks Ask for 

Virgil Lod Th m= 





ption and pric G 
N.C 





ue 





XC hange fi. Bis 





i ¥ 
: ay ’ 
; Cc i f or et rae 
¢ h W Irder) hy dell t 
o t » Word tie” >’! J 
\ 
I 
" 
I 
k 
( 1 
i ‘ ( 

R ( i ¥, 
\ t f + 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

I i I 1D} ’ 
< 

S. ( R I ik é ) P 
Nott } ( \ 

Best 8. C. Bed “ $ eee 
~ iB) if] h | 
Fine 8. C. R i ii y i $ 
M Hw. V 1 l} V 

S R " i la 

’ SN > y ¥ ~| 
























1 layi y 
$3 each 2 2 exhibition ‘pen, $3; 
delivered Mi 33 Sadie ¢ ton, Wadesboro, N.C 

S G. Rhode Island Rods Tho best strain in the 
country. Five pens to select from Scientifically 
mated by an expert. Stock and eggs for sale Catalog 
free. Grimes? Meadow Land Farm, J. Percy Grimes, 
Salisbury, 

s. C a real year around lay- 
ers best m co! 5 from Owen Farms, an d 
i headed ‘be ‘a $25 cock 3, $2.50 and $3 sit 
33 1-3 per ce ag discount after April 10th. C,. Grant, 





Mi cksville, N 


State Official Show, Salisbury, al 





pe 


Tr 15 


Shady Nook 8 Cc. Island Reds—W. 
so Wilson and 
m Madison Sauare winners 
ion guaranteed z3, $2.50, $5 and $7.50 
Ross M. Sigmon, Salisbury, N 


Rhode 





Foundation stock fro 















CKES. 
Farm, 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
Great 


Comb Rhode Island Whites layers 
reduced price for April, Willow Glen Stock 
Brandy Station, Va 


Rose 





WYANDOTTES 








Ni 


Silver Wyandottes—Eggs, 3. “Viola Kike er, Pol kton, 
rth Carolina. 





Fishel White Wyandotte ial or Ratching. Sandy 








Creek arm, Durham, N 
White Wyandotte Egzs- Reduce dt this season White- 
dotte Poultry Farm, _ Shelby, 





ite Wyandottes a Eggs, $1.5 


AVY wint: or layers. 
Cc 








for 15. Claude P. Barker, Climax, N 
Prize White Wyando . $3, 15, postpaid 
M« *Pherson P Poultr _ N. Cc 
Columt 1 Wyandottes—Fir prize wil nners. Hatch- 
d stock, reduced L. E. Workman, Denton, 

















White Wyandottes 
West 


sted Strain 
Eno Poultry Farm, 


> Cockergs—Fow 








dd “Wyan dott 
price. Lafayette Farm, M 
c 
lotte Eggs—Tarbox strain; 
50 per sitting of 15 eggs 









































and $5 per 15. KE. C. I Mt. Airy, N 
Rega te 
Eggs, fror dir 
t ia > aft 
vi N 
DUCKS 
J an’? White Indian Runr 
View ry Farm, Curryville, 
I Runner D 
1 i J. D 
Route 
Mar y ! I 
per 100 Baby « 8 
in Sout Appa in I 
vill T 
Faw iw K rand It au Pf 
| see 
Pp | » 6, ¢ ) 
1 a 
GUINEAS 
White African Guinea $2.50 each. John W. Boyd, 
I ’ V 
TURKEYS 
M B > Tur Tor $10; trio, $30. A 
P Addor, N, (¢ 
I 1 Purebred Bourbon Reds — U related 
5 Z Fairview Farm, Rams ur, N. 
M h Tu 
M JA Salish 
Red 17 y Egga- choice “stod x, | well 
" from blood lines in 








“Dogwoo 0d ¥ arn _Mattoax, Va. 
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H. Rawl Leaves Animal Indus- 


try Division 


R. 


spcc i 
vania St 
sity of 
t} Cc Depa tt ¢ 

16 years le ina 
tional work of the dairy d io ’ 
the 


placed 





of ti ec aiyi yn He Was > OE 
pointed chief of the dairy division 

1909 and assistan ] 
of Animal Indust 


la 


wot 





been 





rgely ins 





ing about the great 
past decade or so in 
ing. 


A Firm Seed Bed Pays 
ANY 


good growers have 


; M 





been hea that young cot- 
ton will not »w well until the tap 
root strikes hard ground. The truth 
of this statement- may depend in 
large measure on what is meant by 


farm prac- 


view of { 
the 


In 


sections 


hard ground. 
tices in many 
Belt it might be well to 
between hard ground and 
bed. 

We are 
with the te 
know the 
well-pulverized 
planting most 


Cotton 
distinguish 
a firm seed 


ol 


familiar 
”" Weall 
bed, 


all thoroughly 
rm, “firm seed bed 
of a firm seed 
on the surface, for 
crops But do not 
make the mistake of thinking that a 
firm seed bed must be a hard seed 
bed. With the frequent heavy rains 
we have and with the types of soils 
Te of the South our 
land is packed down closely and heav- 
ily in the course of a year. Any por- 
tion of that soil left undisturbed by 
plows is hard and is not suitable for 
best crop growth, But when land is 
freshly broken to a good depth, it 
again not in suitable condition for 
immediate planting. 

To avoid a hard seed bed, fand must 
be broken in one way or another. To 
assure a firm seed bed, land must be 
allowed to settle down after plowing 


value 


in most 


1S 








A few rains will settle the land 
quickly. When rains fail to come as 
wanted, sub-surface packers such as 
culti-packers, pulverizers, etc., help 
to make a firm seed bed n let- 
ting the land stand for two or three 
weeks before planting will give it 
time to settle down somewhat of its 











y»wn accord. Many people plow, pre- 
pare,and plant immediately, depending 
upon the ea spring rains to settle 
the soil by the time the seed are 
sprouted or the young plants ars 
ready to grow But it is safest and 
best to remember that a firm seed 
bed, well-pulverized on the surface, 
offers the best chance of quick ger- 
mination of seed and rapid growth of 
young plants 


A firm seed bed, not a 


be d, is much to be desired. Eve: co 
ton does better when planted o 1 
firm seed bed 


The Cotton Market Situation 


} gga | mi 


with some 


moving along 
this week, 
little business going on at 
about pre pri There is a 
more cheerful feelmg regarding the 
foreign political situation, and ac- 
counts from the domestic textile 


rket has been 





r > 1 ‘ 
fairly even keel 


vious 








rHE PROGRESSIVE 





FARMER 


Thr Timely Articles of Intezest 


aia .* 
bye 
] ed 
: é i 
th ‘ 
upc ea ] 1g. 
Che iarime t 1 ol n- 
trol vel l it he il 
control t d S ly 
‘ational co is to plant tora all 
crop. Sor ) € é be- 
ing ma ofad ‘ ) ) per cent 
in ti icr¢ ire 
to be con a 1\ Lor 
they « i ilate some 
tarmer i ore. No 
Y? 
d agait 
rat oO 
n. The 
imselr to 
A de- 
and the 
Fi r laber 
bring in extra inducements to put in 
nore than originally contemplated 
Mills have got to buy a great deal 
of cotton during the next few mo: ths, 
for they are generally holding small 


supplies. But there is a lot 


of 


cot- 


ton also that wants to be sold in the 
same time. The farmer can get a 
better price for his old cotton and 
for his new crop if he will reduce 
the offering supply. But if the final 
acreage report, three months hence, 


should show 
tion in the acreage, 


only 


a moderate reduc- 
we might as well 


say goodby to hopes of better prices 


for the next year or two at 


Savannah, Ga. 


OUR QUESTION BOX 


least. 


W. T. WILLIAM 


S. 


A Good Use for “‘Reduced Land” 


| HAVE five acres of 
in oats and vetch, 
them with cowpeas f 
pasture next fall, Please tell meh 
do it. 
grass. 
Yorkville 


low 


A, oe 


ground nou 
I want to f 
for hay and make a 


ollou 


»w to 


[ am thinking of using Bermuda 
> i. 


ie 


As soon as the oats and vetch come 


off, 
plowing, disking, and 
working in not less than 


make a really good seed bed by 
harrowing, 
1,000 pounds 


of ground limestone and 200 to 400 





pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. 
Sow broadcast to cowpeas, using 1% 
bushels to thé acre. Harvest cow- 
peas for hay in August and sow to 
crimson clover. Plow down crimson 
clover next spring when about one- 
fourth in blossom. Prepare a good 
seed bed, plant Bermuda _ roots in 
two-foot checks, and sow 10 pounds 
of lespedeza and four pounds of 
white clover per acre. It is doubtful 





if a fall of Bern 


icceed as 


planting 


will 


well-as spring plantin 


Vegetable Wilt in denied Weather 











ad pie ke weat my vegetables 
wilt > lower leaz = M) 
garden is a a” p i It 
would be too expensive to irrigate it. Is 
there anythwig I can do to keep the vege- 
tables avowina all summer?” J. EB 

( ra }; i” N 4 r 


Deep 1 
tion addit 


} 


of the soi 


preferably 


a 


organic ma 





nure, will enable your garden 
hold several times more water 
limestone at the rate of one to 
tons. Never let a crust form aft 
tain. Cultivate after each rai 
a several-pointed cultivator or 


row, keeping the surface 

with fine, loose earth. Ten or twe 
tons of manure to the acre is 
heavy application for a garden. 


° st i yle 
soil to 
Apply 


pulveriza- 
yn of 


ma- 


two 
er a 
with 
har- 
hed 
nty 


not 4 

















a 


2 co a e& 














April 9, 1921 


Saturday, 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


1 Catalog rrec 











wi g. 8S. C. Rhode 

N. ¢ 
- lian G ume, In- 
bn W. Boyd, 

i Wh 

Farm, 

‘and Silver 

Mary Measamer 


ided with prize- 
ion. Western 

























I ( 

v Hol Turkeys, 
Mt. Poultry Farm y 

. lid Strain Rhode Re <ds—E 

r postpaid Bred-to-la Rocks: 
$ 15, postpaid. Mrs W. R ‘Ric ch, Watha, 
Giant, Largest Strain White Turkeys—E 
eae elivered. Fishel’s White Wyandottes, bred £0 

Eggs, 15c each, delivered. J. F. Pollard, Green- 

¥ nN. C. : 
. jale—First Coches rel, Augusta; first cock, Ral- 
eigh each. Eggs, to $5 per 15. Special prices 
on incubator lots. lialt price after April 15th. Write 
; Wi < 








I 3, Clio, S. 
aah rns—Campbell’s Never-stop Laying Strain 
for hatching, $3 per. 15. Also Buff Orpingtons, 
ig the South’s best. Mrs. C. B. Campbell, 146 
ia Road, Asheville, N. C. 





ww Sale—Barred Plymouth Rocks, Fawn and White 
in Runner Ducks—Eggs for hatching, from mat- 

f purebred, fine shaped birds, at $2 per sitting 
13, postpaid. Address Mrs. A. A. Way, 











t, S 


. tle— Will Sell Eggs and Baby chicks—Day-old 






























l 4 and 6 wecks, just as buyer desires. 
Ha s c. “White Lechorns, 260 trapnest egg strain 
myself, but can furnish the above from goed yards, 
tha following: Barred Rocks (E,_B. T.), Buff Orping- 
tons, Black Langshans, Brown Leghorns, also Rhode 
Island Reds Make your investment safer by buying 
brooded chicks, G. R. Sager, Route 3, Woodstock, Va. 
PP APPL DLL LLLP LLL LPL PPD PDP 
Read My Potato Ad. Barber’s Seed Store. 
BEANS 
s for delivered prices ad Yellow 


eae 
Greenville, N. 


. Hall & Savage 


Yellow Soy 
Simmons, 


Beans—Seed stock, 
Belhaven, N. C, 


Write 
Knox- 


Beans—Pr 


03 es change 
D. R. May 


Seedsman, 











)-1 Run- 
Lyon, Davis- 
—t a. Bac ks, an 
» Der Bend 


ld has 
Siler 


es_and 
Hud- 





immotp 
y \ ‘ ) erla 1 i 1 beans 
I N 





th Yell 
ea i 2 Wilson Bar 





Writ r prices. Amer o., Charlotte 
Mammoth Soy B Bright, plump, : 

crop, $2.20 per bushel, sacked; cash with order h 
r 1oted on request Buxton White, Elizabeth 


ying with requirements Vir- 











ina aranteed. Mam- 

ipre r Heel Black, 

° g finest for hogs, 

2 own, does not shatter from 

nn s same price Black Eye 
est soy, matur beans 65 days, $38 bu.; 
juart postp > inner Co., Soy 





Specialists, 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 

















1,000 Good Cabbage Plants—$l. Piedmont Farm, 
‘laremon N. C 
anaes >lants—500, $1, postpaid. 
its—At t $1 per 1,000. Thomas- 
idle asville, Ga t 
Wa i Cabbage Plant — 41.50 per 1,000, postpaid. 
W. FA Cl aremont . Be 











ge Pl 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50, 
Mecl enburg Plant Cc > Pineville, 


ft | Ww aketield 


postpaid, in- 
N. C 






b lant: 
, Clare mc ont, N. -C¢. 












For Ee Cabbage- 50 per 1,000; 
& e* Wilson, Clare mont, N. €, 
Cat Plants—Immediate t; $1.75 





0, $1 Me Farm 
Cs ab bag e Plan an its ~ Millio ns re eady . Jersey 
mn Wakefields, Flai Dutch; 500, 85¢e; 








See our potato plant ad. The American 
Alma, Ga 

f Cabbago vig 3—Wak lds, is, Flat Duteh 

n Prepaik grercel post, 100, 30c; 300, 

$1; 1,000, $1.75. Full co unt and delivery 

By RR beh f.o.b. here, 1,000, $1.60; 

50; 10,000 up at $1.25 D. B. Jamison, 

Cc 





CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 
































G Drip Cane Seed—Postpaid, 60¢ ; ; enough 
to}; R. O. Parl TTlal yO 
y as Seed Rit Cine Seed—Re 
: $1.50 % bu k0c peck Htudmon 
= r 
Par Or ge ¢ € ed New 
9 r fora Write for prices 
= I Ct m. ¢ 
R aie 7 
H War Amber, nge and 
> $1.40 bu ‘ bushel, $1.50 
Seed Co., Nash- 
( rs er—Karly Am 
$1 ( all sacked 
Kn f Mayo, Seedsman, 
= CHUFAS 
at rt i Poyner S« 0. Ala 
bet per bushel. Write W. T. MWughes, 
CORN 
’ Prolifie Seed Corn—75e peck ; 





le 





Olive Apex, N. ¢ 
heat le Prolific—Tho best for silage corn; $2.75 
terry, je. Orange, Va. Frank 8. Walker, Woed- 
. et, Va. . 























‘ i r y 
Seed Corr 1 peck. § ip- 
s N ( 

‘ Gallon postpaid 
le oO. |} Ulah, N. ¢ 
Bi . Ear—! eed, 1 by 

te Peck, 75c: $2.10 t t $¢ I view 
Farm, Ram yr, NW. € 
Seed Corn—Boone ( wt Casey’ 
P rebred, anc Virginia Ensilage a specia Jam. 
G. White, Red H i. Va 
tig 7 ared Prolific Seed Corn—Field 
te eled I 1 bu $ l 
i R e2 ¥ } N’ ¢ 
ro—V atalog and pric 3t a 
i, fancy, ha selecte nubbed 
Seed ¢ Nashville, Tenn, 
uthar Double’ Seed Corn for 
8 f urself of its supe- 
k fficial record. FB. P. 












































see Red Cob, 
good selected 





bushel, f Knoxville. Write for 
yo, Seec n, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Has Records—175 bushels acre Highest in- 
i bred seed. Instructions, mak- 
amount fertilizer, with each 
order. $4 bu.; 3 bushels, $11. J. C. Moffitt, Ram- 
eur 





been 


o 
5 








improved for 8 years 
This is the « 


Boyd’s. Choice Soft Prolific Seed Corn—This corn has 
graded and 


crop, 155 bushels per acre. 
f N.C. 


Last year’s 
hampion eorn 


= -» and it has taken the silver cup for the past 




















3 ; 3 to 6 ears to the stalk. We have a limited 
an uit ‘of this at $4 per bushel, which is worth $10 
Per bushel. Rush your order, peters it is too late. 
American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. 
COTTON 

Cook’s Reimproved Cotton, Seed—$1 bushel. C. C, 
McKinnon, Mt. Gilead, N. 

For Sale—Simpkins’ Taeal Cottos Seed—90c per 
bushel. Woodland Farm, Kerr, N 

Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5 lock Cotton—Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, , Bennettsville, 8. C. 
Reduced Prices on Early. & Maturing ng 4 le 
Cotton Seed—Shipped by express, 2-bushel “3s 


Georgia Staple Cotton Co., 


Royston, Ga, 





Want 


field peas, 
Seed and Land Co., 


ed to —————, goveland Cotton Seed—For 


chufas, 


soy beans, 
Dunn, N.C 


velvet beans. 


Home 





F 


planting 


or 


Sale — Choice Webber-49 Cotton Seed — For 


Price $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Address Smith Brothers €o., 


Wadley, Ga. 


Augusta, Ga 





For 
from originators 


pound bag. 
Ga 


mill 


a 


Sale — King’s Improved Cotton 


Cash with order. 


North Carolina grown. 


Seed— Direct 
$5 per 100- 


T. A. Acree, Jr., Ca- 








rem 


v 


leve 
ad 


is, 


land Big Be 1— One 


Farm. 


Neeses 


elected, early, heavy 





year from Coker’s Pedi- 
ylelder; 
t bales acre un a ee we evil conditions; $1 bushed. Clyde 


made 








For Sale—Extra Good Rowden Cotton Seed— otton 
large bolis, picks easy, and grows 1 1-16 


produces well, 
h 


f.0.b 





are 








fr 
) 










eley 





to 1% inch staple. All! 
shipping Di point. Ww. 


it; 1 
rom origina 
M 


seed culled. 
Smith, 








Je tfe rson, 8. 


$1 per bt., 





10 weevil or 
ators, 
<in: ton, 


disease, 





First and s¢ 
scclimated for North Carolina 


and one urth Cott -Grown from Hartsville 
2, will make as much per acre and will bring 
much per pound as ordinary cotton. I am 
2 few seed at $2 ner bushel. W. 8. Ward. 

Cc 
aker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
that produced 244 bales acre; first prize on 


ond 





ig Boll Cot- 


Sale Rawl’s ~Ympt roved Cleveland Bi 
i—Selected trom field bi-e ally for 12 -years 
ly for his own use free from doll weevil. 
wer given on application. $1.25 per oushel 
from e bushel ap. 0. § Young, 





namaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Pig 


We 


purchased our entire lot of 1 
season from the originators, The M 
tthews. Our crop has been well ! 
a bale per acre, ginned on a 










ind recleaned for planting 
rside Farm, Newberry, 





er’s Clevela 


rtilized, 


purposes 
8. C, 


Boll Cotton 
lanting seed 


1 Seed Farm 


aver- 
private gin, 
No boll 





"Big Boll 





Cotton 


Seed— We 


Q j 
breeding and improving this wonderful cotton our- 


168 


ves on the strong lan 
Unequaled by any other short 
Endorsed by our 


of Piedmont Belt 
I stap 


county agen 


South Caro- 
le cotton for 
t. Wanna- 


mn: aker’s Cleve land Big Boll cotton ts endorsed by our 


State 
varietic 


Reed 


Agricultural College over all 
s. Private gin (for 
for facts and prices, 
Company, 


other 
maximum pu 
We are s anne Ma 
Westminster, § 


short staple 
rity. Write 
rett farm & 





mm annamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big 
seed 
#o)} 





Boll Cotton 


-At prices cut to less than % last year’s pric as 
lots, $2 per bushel: 10-bu 


The 


emall-weed type, 
Entire stock yielding 1 to 2 bales ger acre, 











ed and delinted on o 
insuring uniform plant 


»-half the time 


lots, $1.60; and 
e genuine latest tm 
the farms of the ori 
early, high-producing, 


ginators 


tots, 41 85: 
100-5u. ‘tots, 
proved seed 





a 
and 
high -linting, 


that most surely Seats the boll weevil 





new private 
ing and 
record tn 





Remarkable 


derfe 


sinned, re- 
sinnery sys- 
cet stand tn 
North Caro- 


Nina Community Tests by Dr. Winters .n 1915 to 1919, 
in 12 contmunities: First and ehosen by farmers m 10; 


second in 2, yielding as high as 1,387 Ds. t 


43 per cent Hint; 


land, and 451 Ibs. 


special prices 





*y 


Page descriptive catalog 


817 Ths. lint more than 


n larger quantities and 
Warning: Many 


more than iocal rartety. 
our new 4- 


int per_acre, 
tocal Cleve- 
Write for 


Parties ad- 

















3s at eu White a ’ I a- 
ri ts 4. 16 2. Bek 1 seed Hug parks, 
PEAS 

Pea odleaf Seed and Soil Improve- 
socia W t N 
Pe for Sale i La Black 5 per 
t t y, N. ¢ W. P. £ man, Gran- 




































if! re ed 
I { Pea I I . 
H. McCrae, Denmark, 8 
We ‘ I to ir ( 
All \ etle ir t le 
‘ d any, Charlot 
Cowpeas—( vills, 
s. Pret ge Wr for « 
D. KR. Mayo, See vill 
"POTATOES 
Porto Rico” Plants—500 postpaid, $1.25. 
rain, Darier ta 
Porto Rico Potato Plan ts—$1.7 75 5 1, 000; 10,000, $1.50. 
D. M. Barber, Baxley, . 
Porto_ Rico Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 
1,000. H. J. ¢ Oak, Fla 
Porto Rico, Nany Hall Plants—$1.75 per 
1,000. J. Cowart, Collins, 
Potato Plants—N Halls, Porto Ricos—$2 1,000. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
Porto pire, res o Plants—$1.75 per 1,000; cash with 


order. ite, Hazlehurst, Ga. 






















I I r eel Pla 10 
t: far Birr ham Ala 

Cowr Bale d Brabham, $2.60; Iron 
$ S) pe ; Ds.; RK eT 
pea 10 I Ss subject t Bush & 
i. ‘ 

I y Tor Plants—N reacky Early a late 
: i 0, $1 00, $2 xpressed 00, 
.! > t pepper, postpaid, 60c, Thomasville 
I c 

S Queen Potato Plants— 
er 1,0 000 and up, 
: e Ashburn Bank. Write 
R i Br 
v Spar 
$5 1 Pr 
| Ga 
Inspectec 
$1.5 P 
pa D 
Hawtt 
pla —Pe 


py pr 
nk 75: 1,000, 








s of | Best | F 
Onion an: d Tomato Plan 
and satisfaction 
1,000, $2.50, 


rly Varieties of - Cab- 

s—Orcders filled day re- 
guaranteed, 1; 58 

postpaid. Vana’s Early Plane 





















Farm, Mart, Texas. 

a Field- “grO' wn Fomato @lants — TWEariiana, 
treate: alti Stone; 500, $1.50; $2.50; 
Ww akefleld cabbage ’ plants, #00, 75c: 1,000, 50, post- 
Paid, Expressed, 10,000, $7.50, R. J. } a & 
| Hardeeville, 8.'C 





Pure Strain Porto Rican Pot ato Plants—At $1.75 per 

1,000; cash with order. E. FB. Cart a elhurst, Ga. 
$2 25; 

Thomas 








Millions Porto Rico Po 
5,000 or over, $2 per 1,000. 
ville, Ga. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Halls—Three (8) bush- 
el crates, $4, cash with order. Whitener & Martin, 








to Plants—i 000, 
Clark Plant Co., 








Hickory, 

Porto Rico Poiute oy or oad for prompt ship- 
ment... 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 at $1.65. Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Bale— 
$1.75 a 1,000; order quick; cash with order. J. R. 


Batten, Winokar, _ Ga., Rout e 


Porto Rico and _ Nancy Hall "Potato Slips—$3 1,000, 
postpaid, insured; 5,000 to 1t0,0 $2.50, express eol- 


ject. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, N. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes for Bedd ing—Nancy Halls, 8- 
Oushel crate, $4, cash with order. Shipment, express, 
Other varieties. Whitener & Martin, Hickory, N. C. 

“Taters’’—Government Inspected nancy Hall Potato 
Slips—Delivered, 2,500 and up, $2.50 1,000; less quan- 





















tities, $3 1,000. Houston Produce Co Houston, Miss. 

Pure Ger pane Porte Rico Fotato ants—$2 1,000; 
10,000, $17 Plants ready aow; gen ir order at 
once “J. L. White Palla- 





Safe <. livery guaran teed. 
nassee, Fla, 





Millions Ger Porto Rico Plants 





250, postpaid, 
5 








fies 1,000 yp , $2.40; over 4,000, ressed, $1.75 
1 004 Prompt sh hipment, Satisfactory plants. R.A 
Strain, Darien, a. 

Sweet Potatoes for Bedding—Nancy Halls, s, slightly 


mixed With other varieties, 
é a bushel hamver, ¢0.b 
_Lat rinburg, N c. 
Hall and Porto Rieo Potato Plants—$3 1,000, 
nsured. We ship plar to game; 


"yan eats; B0c per 
urinburg. E. F. 

































s 
cuttings. #00 bushels pedded Med- 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 
rtified, Disease Free Porto Rico Potato 
per 1,000; over 10,000, $2.75; and over 20.- 
oer 1,600. Book your orders gow. Snter- 
Farm, 1, G eorgetown wn, 8. ¢ 

f orto Rico and W Potato Plants 
—$1 1,000; wer 10,000, $1 ; delivery fatter 
Qart Ar Fil for ward; cash with orders. See our ad for 

cabbage ¢ ts, American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
‘and _Porto Ricos 


Sweet Potato @prouts—Nancy “fails 
35; 














—By express, 1.000, 62. $000, at 62; t0,000, at 
1.75; dy prey arcel vost, 100, We; 400, $1; 0, 
1.50; 1.000, & ). #. damisou, Summerville, 4. C. 

wuine Porto @ico %otato #lants—Postpaid, 250 
pl for 61; 600, 61.50; *,000, $2.75. xpress collect, 


2.25 1.000. Satis © guaranteed »r money refund- 
ed. Book early. Barber's _Seert Store, Birmnigham, Ala, 








15 Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato Slips— 
2.50 per 1,000, postpaid; $2 per 1,000, express collect ; 





$1.75 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots. Tomato plants, 50c per 
100, postaid; $1.5¢ per 1,000, express collect. Start 
shipping April 10th. Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Order Our Cabbage vias variety; will go 





arcel post paid, 500, $0c; 
ig Stone and 


000, $1.75; quick delivery. 
Yellow tA *Potato Plants, $2.75 





1,000; 10,000, $25, net, express or mail; May, June 
tielivery. ‘Write J. a Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
Ready Margh 20th Forward—After May 15th deduct 


40c per 1,000 We have bedded 7,500 bushels of Porto 
Rico type of potatoes, and 500 bushels of Nancy Halls. 
Besides being inspected and certified by our governi 


authorities, we treated the seed potatoes as bedd 
with a corrosive sublimate solution as an additional 
Precaution against stem-rot, root-rot, etc., although 


we raised every potato on disease-free land, and our 
beds are wm new ground. By paren pre paid art 

Bcc 500 for $1.35; 1,000 for $2. 2,500 for 36. 25; 

000 for $12. By express or en post qptens * 1 aS 

4,000, at $2.15; 5,000 to 9,000, at $2.05; 10,00 

%, 000, ‘at 


$1.95; 20, 000 to 39,000, at $1/85; 10.000 
nd over, at $1.75 Also Bermuda onion, cabbage, 
tomato, eegplant and peprer plants. We guarantee 


that we have used more precautions to safeguard our 
customers; that our count, pack and crates will be of 
the best, and that we will satisfy you or return your 
money. Play safe, and write for cirevlar, or place 
our order with us. Write or wire. Havana Plant 
Farm, Midway, Gadsden County, Florida. 


TREES 


Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Write today. Smith Bros., 








Sell Fruit Trees, 


work, good profit. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We io not-extend-+our general advertising guar- 





antece to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see lan for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for gale in 


our paper uniess he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as & hisshonesty and business responsibility. 











NORTH CAROLINA 





’s good ros 
$3,500, 





123 ~A. Te F arm— 6 miles Henderson 
og buildings; orchard. For quick sale, 
Taylor, Dana, N. ¢ 

Splendid Apple ree bard—In 
Carolina, 2,000 tre New 
‘ eniences ; —magni nt view. 
Oakwoods, Wilkes Co., N. C. 

<p tea Stock and Poultry Farm, Houte 2, Cres- 
well, N. —Attention—I1 offer for sale spotted Po- 
land dies’ nogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best. 
Their sires are Western boars. 8S. W. Woodley. 








Mountains 
-room house, 
i. More shouse, 


of Ni rth 






































“Sexton Plant Co., Can Ship Million Potato Plants Bargains in Farms—I have bought all farm bargains 
Per Day—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, $2 1,000, expressed round Mebane and am running farm bargain sale for 
or mailed. ‘Plants, aot promises.*’ Government in- Mext 30 days. Have 6 Rosag on State Highway. Write 
we ted ‘ adviress ee =. ety oe Falcon, ‘Yor particulars. W. 8S. Crawford, Mebane, N. 

TS aldosta, Ga.; @allahassee, Ma.; Lhomasville, VIRGINIA 

Bweet Potat Plants—S ment April ist % June _ Farm of 62 Acres for Sale—Near Virginia Beach, 
LSth Reaaiae. Porto ey by _e-3 — Va Write Amelia Weeks, Rockport, Indiana, 
rom WN 1 grade selected seed. Themically treated Special Farm Ba ins—280 acres of excellent choc 
to tr e tgainst disease. Government inspected. Jlate laud, in Appomattox County; beautiful location, 
Cauipped « randle one million plants per day Ref- fies well; rood dwelling, tenant house; quantity fruit; 
erence, Bank of Tifton. We guarantee shipment vithin Ane eommunity, close to high school; good terms; for 
10 days, or money cheerfully refunded. 1,000 plants just $40 an acre. 87 Acres good all-purpose land, 2 
$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.70 1,000; 19.000, $1.65 miles of éarmyille; large dwelling, barns, sutbuildings, 
per 1,000; 25,000, $1.60 cer 1,000; 50,000, $1.50 oer fruit, dersonal property. For quick sale, just $4,500 
1,000. Prices f.0.0. Tifton. Cabbage plants, € have farm darg 4 e and small Write t for what 


We grow what we «il. Tifton Potato Co., 


ne, Tifton, Ga. 






it. Good values and a square deal guaranteed 
. F. Poindexter, The Farm Specialist, Lynchburg, Va 


you 





Potato Plants—From *0.000 bushels. Stop ordering 
sheap potato plants. ‘mpossible to grow good plants 
theap. Your orders are always heid dy such concerns, 
You take ao chances having vour oder held ‘vith as. 
After April (0th, we «bsolutely guarantee o fill any 
orders sent as within ® days after receipt of same. 
if your order cannot oe filled within szhis time your 
money @ill be immediately ceturned. Furthermore, 







































































































vertising our seed who have never purchased seed di-__ ¢ c 
rect from us. Get the best and genuine (at feast we guarantee plants to be satisfactory on arrival, either 
enough for your special patches) »y ordering direct our order refilled or money returned. Our varieties 
and at once before wr tock ls exhausted. Model Seed are Porto Rico, Triumph and Nancy Gall. Prepaid, 
Farms, St. Matthews, 8 C. (W. WV. Wannamaker & 250 plants, $1; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. xpress 
sons, Proprietors; W. W. Wannamaker, fr., Plant vollect, 1,000 to 5,000, at $2.25; 5,000 to 10,000, at $2 
Breeder. 1,000.” Garlisle Seed ‘& Plant Co, Valdosta, Ga. 
FLOWERS RASPBERRIES 
iest Bronze Cannas and Elephant Gar Bul bs—$3 St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry Plants—Low prices. 
aor postpaid. Claude Whitley, Union City. Tenn. fames M. Regers, Proffit, Va. 
_ Dahlia Roots—7 beautiful Dahlias, all different, rod TOMATOES 
$1 irge P y. Dilants, almost ¢eady to bloom, We = ss 
per dozen. Miss Gucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, 4. C. ae SH Plants — $2 oer %.000. Cabbage, 1.50. 
—__ --~--- - QMlark Plant Co., “homasville, Sa. 
a _GRASS SEED Carolina Tomato Planis—62, §0c: 130 
Sudan Gras 25 Ms., $250; 00 6 , 07. Poyner fostpaid. Bolick PI arm. Conover, N. 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. Early Acme, arly jewel, fomato 
Sudan Gr 1ss—Free from Johnson grass, ancy, fe- —500 for $1, postpaid. J. Collins, 
r 100 Ibs., $7; 50 Ms., $4; der pound, ic, Tomato Plants—$2 %,000. Trans iabted 
’ | Seed a Nashville, Ter fl 10C, postpaid. sfedlin Plant Farm, Fort fil 
‘arpet ¢ Grass Seed Extra oice, ee ned, 1920 cro} crop. Tomato Plants—6 de 100; 200, él; twanspla: “ie 
Best pasture grasses *rice 45c per , %00, $1: postpaid, ‘sured Mecklenburg Plant “o., Pine- 
Elewes tock farm, Turnbull, Mis l N. C. 
S & Sex ut . Tee 
gra of 101 or more, Sc fh., 
V quanti 7c th. Write 
D. R Seed :n, Knoxville, Tenn 
MILLET 
re 1 or German Millet § 
at $ mon Seed ¢ 











Pear 
Ahos 


wr 


bushel 
Routt 





uts 


kie, 





ntivies 0« 

















1 Seed— $2.10 
v r eatalog dD 
an, Kr tle Tenn 
PEANUTS 
» Spani h Pe anuts—$5 10( Ib tag; Runners, 
r Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
Well. Matured Spanish “Beed _. Peanuts 
sack itisfaction guaranteed. Sparks Br 





ni te 


Cc 








me ey 





North Carolir 





a | 
order. d. 





ch Seed 








6%e Ibh.; cash with N. Vann, 
N. ( 

Spanish Seed Peanute—Belected; in onew -4- 
sacks, 4c per F. H. McCrae, Denmark, 
aroiina 





son ~” Watermelon JH 
Ouncan Whiddon 


‘MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AN ‘PL ANTS" 








and Tomato “$2; 
‘Plan t Harm, 


ast Va. 


r l Cabbage 
500, ‘SL 10: 100, 35c, postpaid 
in, Va 








Cotton Seed—At 
Prolifie_ seed 
‘otton Valley Farm, 


Cleveland Big Soll 
dive’ prices isc iggs’ 
fully bred for 6 years 
boro, N. ¢ 


‘live and let 
eorn Care- 
Tar- 


OTHER STATES 


Government Lands—Our official 112-page book, 

ts and describes every 
: tells location, place to 
1921 diagrams and tables; 





Free 
‘Vacant Government Lanc 
acre in avery county tn 1 





apply, gow secured free; 
aew laws, Usts, etc. Price 50 cents, postpaid. Webb 
Publishing Co., Dept. 101, St. Paul, Minn. 





205 Acres, $3,500—With 36 cattle, 20 sees and 











forses; cane mill, implements; borders free range; 
convenient advantages; 115 acres fertile tillage; lake- 
side pasture; wood, timber; good fences; grapes, beau- 
Gifully shaded bungalow; barn, garage, etc. ver Fe- 
tiring, $3,500 takes all; easy terms. Details page 66 
Spring Catalog 1,100 Bargains. Strout Agency, 1210 
G BP Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

F Stock Ranch for Sale—500 Acres—i0 in 


Florida 
tivation; pecan trees, grape vines, etc.; new 6-room 
nd another 5-room house; extra good Nassau 
jand; 200 acres extra good hog range; half 
feet m arketable timber, thousands of cords of 
Fla.; good road, and 
$6,000; 3,000 cash, balance 

K nviile, Fla. 
Farm—With 5 cows, mu! 
, tmplements, ete. $2 














40-Acre Bung 
8, and %oultry, 





en improved ay, near town; acvar 
eighbors; afl fertile tillage; 14 banana 
peace rh es, piu good oak shaded bungalow, 2 





$1,800 gets all. easy 














das r af aken now, 
id rr "Ee ti age 5. illu trated ‘catalog 1,100 farm 
dargains, “e. Strout Agency, 1210 G B Greham 
E Tac nville, Fla 
The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
ugh the South P region of West Texas. 
farming and live region with 1 






g opened up. This t 

eupied by a goed class 

y actual exp 

orn, § rehu ms and - 
~~ Lapa I 














rT. Cc. s nt 30 Santa ds. Blyth = 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 
at Flome or School—Tookkeeping, Shorthand 
lit s itions guaranteed. Edwards College. 
Winst n, N. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Anne 
Wanted—Female Nurses and Attendants for 
™% spital. Address Dr, Albert Anderson, Superir 
ent, Raleigh, N.C 
Girls—Women—15, up. 
cinating. Sample lessons . 
Prank n Institute, Dept., i 958, Rochester, N. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


State 
tend- 





" urn dress designing. Fas- 
e Write immediately 
Yt 
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Ship Your Produce, Etc.—I handle all products of 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | "ss. Gas 6 Sst (8 fit 


+ 
ed Holstein Bulls, Cows and Heifers for 






































r > Ss le M ra belt worl 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED ggg el: em ee! 
Want Young Me White, _ to rk f well ~ Tnk ‘ Di t Gives 
quipped with machinery and vei Bs i and a land. t Ss. and J il 
lodging eference required. Apply wo ( E. Kober ea pe M g l " M. L Flo 
30t Rout 7, Blackstor Va M ‘ a 
SALESMEN BEEWARE 
ell ae Sa = Harvesters. Geo. B. ha ind Beekeepers’ Supplies—Write 
for pri R ick Gin Co tvebuck, S. ¢ 
—Make a “Dollar a an Hour—Sell Mendets, a Write for Prices My Cyl a] v id S 
tch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- plies—Send dime f Beehive News 3 m a 
Te package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept White, Dublin, Ga 
m. Ee 
—— CABBAGE 


‘r cent profit W ierful little article, ang Mee 
































something new; sells like wildfir carry in pocket. Fresh Green Cal 
Write at once for free samp! Albert Mills, Gen. 1 I 
Mer 265, American Bldg Cincinnati, Ohie i 

Salesmen Wanted—We have several good “openings for 
those who can really sell high-class products Workers TY 
can easily earn $50 to $75 per week. Write for infor- Corn—80c bushel. Mes 
matic The Howard-Hickory Co., Nurserymen, Rout Be scrap, $4.50. 1 
4, Hickory, N. ¢ Smith, Nassawadox, 

gets Specialty Salesman—To sell our complete line FERTILIZERS 
of paints, varnishes and 1 aint specialties to " 7 a a + ae aihaaiiatio fos 
consumer trade on straight ¢ ommission basis, exclusive For Sale—High-grace Tobace Gual Made tt - 
territories granted nh one letter state age, previous German sulphate of po ash. Agents wanted. Black 
experience, references, territory or towns you can stone Guano o., Slackstone, Va ——— 
cover. Only producers will be considered who can make HAY AND GRAIN __ 
seme real money, The Forest City Paint & Varnish ————— 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. In business over 50 years. White ae tiing Corn arl or less. Write J. L. 





Simmons, Belhaven, 
MACHINERY Bright a Grass fay Mixed With Clover—$25 per 
ton; check with order Reference, Bank of Liberty. 
es POLIO III N. ‘A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 
Corn Mills, § Saw Mills, Pingie Mille, Wate We 
































Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. HIDES 

For Sale—10 Rebuilt Aut re) Trucks—Z Absolutely per- Hides Wan ted— Green Ited, 8c; dry salted, 12c; 
fect condition. Each truck guaranteed. Dillon Supply lints, 16c. *ayable in rness leather at G0c. Lin- 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. coln Leather Co., Fayettevi enn. 

For Sale—6-Cylinder Hudson Automobile—Or would « PRINTING 
exchange for 0 i 23S rat. C. C. t a 
Gum Neck, Nee. pe ee Se oe Se... Ss 250 Envelopes or Noteheads—$1.20; 500, $2.10; post- 
ae SES — - - paid. Womble Press, Bear Creek, N. C. 

Automobile for Sale—In running condition; cheap, en 4 

SHINGLES 


part eash, part trad e, hogs, etc. Simon Taylor, Route 
> + Richlands, N.C, —— a British Columbia Red Cedar 


For Sale—Moline Tra r—First-class condition, in- long, $6.50 per square, f.o.b. ce 


Shingles—18 inches 
pex, Sample 
N. C 





oe 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 


















at Oxford, N. C 


W. R. KIMBALL, 





MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD 





unt of poor heal nd inability to g personal attention pt to 
l, Lam offering any anin cal - own the following pr s except the ‘ “BOAI ‘ 
der No. 141019, Kimball’ s Or Ki No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion's Refor 
I's Orion 0. 122775. G ee veigl ¢ from 150 to 25 pounds, 30 cents 
‘ Gilts weighing from 250 to 325 pot » 25 cents per pound. I hav of t 
z bred for March and April farrow; boars any age at thi me propo1 
The animals are as good as can be bénght and are guaranteed. Those interest 
buying the best may obtain further information by writing me. Tho pecting 
buy at pork prices, or making enquiries through curiosity need not answer t 


Come and see what I[ anf offering you or mail order. References either of three 


i 


HARGROVE, N. C. 















“T believe 


purpose cows, 
cident so far outmilked the others that I decided to 
change to Holsteins. Now it is Holsteins for me.” 


OLSTEIN CATTLE 


Harley Jennings, Clio, Mich., writes: 


in purebred stock. Years ago I bred dual- 


but two Holsteins which I bought by 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


180 American Bldg. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 











cluding disk plows, extension rim, double cutaway, and Mailed upon request L. 8. Olive, 
other extra parts. Write Box 215, Di irham C. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles he roof ever- 

For Sale—One T horse Wagon—Ne never been lasting. Write us for free samples and booklet, ‘‘Re- 
run, Retail price $135. Will take 335. roofing for the Last Time. 


Budd Piper Roofing Co. 
and will d ay : ye - F 
the freight to you mn. TF Outlaw tree uville, N Dis stributors, Du urham, N A 


rg Galvanized Shing les an ad 5-V ¢ rimp Roofing—Paint- 
ed tin shingles. Red and green asphalt shingles. Roll 
roofing, slate-surfaced or smooth; highest grade, but 




















Lanham Cotton Chopper- Cc ultivato r—Ne w, never un- 
Packed; received last season too late to use. Planting. 
no cotton this year. First check for $75 gets it. 











Henry Pinner, Suffolk, Va priced low, Budd Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, 
Durham, N. C. 

Our Practically Brand-new 10-20 International Traec- Four, Five and Six-inch Cypress Shin ale s—20 inches 
tor, used less than 4 months, is offered for sale be- long. Will ship any amount, fr« 5,000 1 to carload 
cause we have purchased a No. 2 saw mill and will lots. Any price, from $3 per 1 000 ul B uy from mill 
operate same with steam power. If interested, write and save middleman’s profit Pend ler lingle ( 
Max Fleischer, Mgr., Inglewood Farm, Gordonsville, Burgaw, N. C., Route 


Virginia. 





TIMBER 


MISCELLANEOUS Whit tas is Ghia an aoGak SL 


Bible, Crewe, Va., Route 3. 
TOBACCO 


Flint’s Ox Tobacco—40 plugs to “10 Tb. caddy, $7.50, 
delivered, cash with order. Biscoe Davis, Centenary, 











Succession and Drumhead Cabbage Plants—At 90c 
per 1,000, Stone and Giobe tomato plants, at $2 for 
1,000; $1.75 for 5,000; $1. 50 for 10,000 lots Feorgia 
Runner seed peanuts, "at 3%e per Ih.: White Spanish 
seed peanuts, at 4c per ib Pure, 











syrup, in 35-gallon barrels at ; syrup South Car olina —— - _ _ 

in beer bottles, at $1.50 per doz Dixie, Kentue ky Burkey -Mild Red Leaf—Smoking, 3 
Ge. We invite corre —— ‘Lower ‘& Son, chewin 1Ne pe N No less than 5 IDs. Soiled: 
Dixie, Ga. Tice tis ndrick, Har iinsburg, Ky.| 





PUREBRED PO ULTRY 


TH AYER’S Popular Varieties for Profitable Results 
Delivered postpaid and 97% safe arrival guaran- 
VIGOR-HATCH teed. Increased Capacity the coming season to 


. 500,000 Chicks. Better Quality and Better Service 
OS a  etone 
THE THAYER-THOMAS C®6,, P.O. Box 92, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Long Associated with J. Bolgiano & Son. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


————— eee eee ee 


MONEY-MAKING CHICKS 


Big, vigorous, rapid. 
growing chicks from 
selected high egg-pro- 
ducing strains. For ear- 
ly market or quick laying. 
Greater profits and earlier 
returns. Free from disease 
and vermin. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, etc. 
16c andup. Safe arrival by 
Parcel post guaranteed. Ship, 
ped from 40 hatcheries. One 
- of them near you. Big illus: 
jay | Bad chick circulas 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 
Head Office, 174 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 














ANCONAS 













D TO NONE 
BY CHICKS 





“for the Land’s Sake” 
just one-half 


B. F. SHELTON & SONS, 


POLLED HEREFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


Seven D. S. Polled Hereford Bulls, now ready for service. 
and Heifers. Our prices and terms are 
improve your livestock 
it’s the best way to make your farm pay. 


Also a few Cows 
easy,—in keeping with the times. So 
and cut your cotton acreage 


SPEED, 'N. C. 











Union Stock Yards, 





- | CWANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED | 


Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. Correspondence invited. 
C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Reference: Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 


Baltimore, Md. 





— 








BERKSHIRES nis 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Eight or ten weeks old 
On the installment plan— 
$1 Down and the Pig Is Your’n 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. 6. 

















| __ PINEHURST BERKSHIRES— 


Special Private Sale 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars. 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N.C. 
. — 











Hillcrest Epochal 4th 377492 


Has been pronounced, by good authority on Berk- 
shires, as one of the greatest sires today in 
The demand for HILLCREST BERK- 
SHIRES has far exé -eded our expectations. We 
have a few Br , and some Choice Gilts and 
Boars left : Young Pigs for May Ist de- 
livery only » whom we have sold can tell 


you of our Berkshires HILLCREST FARM, 




















H, M. Harris, Owner, Clarksville, Va. 
.. — 








CHICKS—25c each —— EGGS—$2.50 per 15. 





TWIM HOLLY STOCK AND POULTRY FARM, 
Mrs. John Pugh, Mor., Franklinville, N. C. 7 


CHICKS — HATCHING EGGS | 
18c Each 16c Each 


8S. C. White Leghores, &,C. Re Reds, Buff Orpingtons. 
Ss 
EGGS THAT HATCH 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Booklet Free. 
CACKLE POULTRY FARM, 
Greenville, Ala. 





LEGHORNS 








Brown Leghorn Hatching Eggs 


Station A, 
... 











!EGGS—— Purebred ——EGCGS | 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
RHODE ISLAND RED, and 
WHITB WYANDOTTE EGGS 
From farm raised, | heavy laying stock, at $1.50 





a sitting of 15 e ; $8.50 a 100 
PURITY OF sTOC K Is GUARANTEED as only 
one breed is kept on a farm 





| AMALTHEA FARMS, Route i, BRISTOL, VA, 
al 





ed 
From Egg-a-day Strain 8. C. Brown Leghorns— 
B to lay when rices are high Book your 








STERLING POULTRY FARMS, 
P. 0. Box 278, Morganton, N. C. 





| Baby Chicks Baby Chicks | 














Revised Prices Effective » ow 10th. 
White Loaneree~ $3.25 for 2 for $6.25; 100 
for $12.25; 500 rr m ioe eacl 
MISCELLANEOUS US BREEDS Barred ‘Rocks and, ‘nsag “island, Reds — 25 for 
RRR nnnnnnnnnnnn wr fo 9 













Safe’t tieliy jell tee ." "To - MU SKY 
MOUNTAINE ERS, write your order today. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 

Box 38-A, Bristol, ve J 

Ne. 





Miller Baby Chicks givey you 100% hatch 
ww 





Insarance worry, varieties. 
j Safe delivery guaranteed. fA hipped 
to 46 states last year. Capacity 250,00 a LOOK!—LISTEN!—EGGS AND STOCK FOR SALE 


ear 0 e 
Chteks shipped postpaid. Catalog ree. 


Miller Poultry Farm,Box65> Lancaster,Mo. | TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS now ready to book 


orders for hatching egas from their White Rocks, S. C. 

Reds, and Flack: Lans 1 Some choice stock left 
Whon writing advertisers, say: ‘‘! am writing you as | for sale yet in the Rec y Langshans. Also White 

an advertiser in The Progressive Farmor, which guar- | Indian Runner drakes. § tor mating list 

entecs the reliability of all advertising it carries.” Haw River, North Carolinae 





















PIGS. BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES BUARS 
Pigs now read delivery, out of ate Fair Cham- 
pion Sows ired sired by the NX C. State Fair 








Ch ampion of 1917, 1919 and 1920. Three Boars 
eady for service. Write for prices on what you want. 


Hillsboro, N. C. 





gree i i each pig. 


Aeay HA 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


ARAAARAA A. 





f_DUROC-JERSEYS— 





‘ 








Let us quote 1 hig th -class foundation breeding 
tock, sired ty, or bred to JORDAN: Ss WONDER, 
North Carolina’s Grand ~ Crampi n boar 

thir registered, cholera immune, and satisfac ti on 
guaranteed om every ord Over 200 head to 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 
JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. 
en 











c. 
onal 
— 


/_DUROC- JERSEYS— 


= one in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Eve . g Immuned ky double treatment. 





RI D AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVIC i BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Begt blood lines of the“breed. Can supply from 
me to a carload, Prict®s right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed WRITE US 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 
= — 





Ot, t's 


ee eee 





PIGS REGISTERED O. 1. C.’S ———BOARS 
Pigs from 2 to 3 months old, at $15 each; ; 

Out of State and National ges winning | <. ci > 
Service Boars. Cross-bred Pi 3 Stock 


must be as represented or m« . 
Write for Circular 
R. Q. OWEN, Route |, "BEDFORD. VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durocs— Quality, Size —Durocs 
We offer any size at all times 
FAIRMONT DUROCS 
E. S. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS | 


POR erne 


| SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
The Mortgage Lifters 


At farmers’ prices. Have greatest blood lines on 
earth. Can furnish pigs and shoats not akin 
Write and learn more about these great hous 
° 
dyllwilde Farm, 


5S. P. Woodley, Creswell, N. C. 
nt J 



































Spotted Poland- Chinas - — 


The kind that bring big, lusty litters the off 
quick. The hog for ut ity. ac 1 RE Dt ( iS ‘D 
tuar 


MOUNTAIN. HOME STOCK. FARM, 


Russellville, 
HOLSTEINS 


errr aaa eae” OOP 


Kentucky 








Fon =p . 
Sire of the Famous King Segis bré 
ing. Dam and granddam 
good yearly records. 


Bull Calf at Less Than One-half 


HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED 


JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., 
Hollins, Va 


|____ ROSNI HOLSTEINS —— 


ACCREDITED HERD OF - aaa> 


Dept. F, 
as 











BULL CALVES—Sired by one of _g 

sires of the breed, Homeste ad A.2 Value t 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. bt and 
20,165 Ibs. milk. 

Dams have yearly records from 14,000 

20,000 Ib milk as 2-year-olds 








FRANK S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
. —/ 








___ MISCELLANEOUS ER EEDS 
— Private Sale Dairy Cattle — 


HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY, JERSEY 
<1 0 He oad 
shed 





ot ta ad— omcerered St + and Grades 
all etc. Full particul: 
XEME TTO Fr ARMS AIKEN, 





] 
i 
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Our Best Offer 





The Progressive Farmer 2 


for 3 full years foo oar. 













Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 








ucts, but are ‘often cheaper: 

















kee 

















S; day, April 9, 1921 
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~Hogs and the Boll Weevil in 


North Carolina 


qvil the boll weevil reach North Carolina? 

@It has already invaded thirteen counties of this State, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will eventually go 
wherever cotton is raised. 

@ When the weevil does come, some other money crop will 
be sought to take the place of cotton. Hogs have proved 
profitable to the men who know how to feed and properly 
care for them. 

@ The chart below shows what happened in Georgia: 


Year Cotton (Bales) Hogs (Number) 
1914 2,723,000 1,945,000 
1915 1937000 2'042'000 
1916" 1,852,000 2,348,000 
1917 1,885,000 2.585000 
1918 2,117,000 2,776,000 
1919 1,730,000 3,043,000 


@ A certain amount of knowledge of crops and feeds is neces- 
sary to profitable pork production, however. Hog raising 
is something that an inexperienced man cannot jump into 
all at once and make a lot of money. 

@ For our common welfare, every farmer in the Cotton Belt 
should now be studying the best methods of caring for a 
few hogs. Then, if the need should come for hogs as a 
money crop, they will be equipped to make it profitable. 
Otherwise it is purely a gamble. 

@ Go to school NOW. Buy a BROOD SOW for your farm 
and study PORK PRODUCTION. 

@ Write the Office of Swine Extension, West Raleigh, N. C., 


for further information. 


North Carolina Swine Breeders Association 
and Office of Swine Extension 


This advertisement is paid for by a group public-spirited business 
men and farmers interested in greater pork production, and there- 
fore greater prosperity for North Carolina. 


ONE BROOD SOW ON EVERY FARM—PROPERLY CARED FOR. 7 


; ==) 
WE OFFER REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS AND BULL CALVES 


Fine Individuals and of the Best Breeding 
Out of Dams with R. of M. Records or Now on Test 


Our foundation was carefully selected. We have daughters of MERI- 
DALE SAYDA’S HEIR, INTERESTED PRINCE 2ND, FONTAINE’S 
DUKE, BLUE FOX’S EMINENT, EMINENT’S GOLDMONT LAD, 
and MAGNATE’S GOLDEN IN TEREST. Senior Herd Sire is NORA’S 
MERIDALE DUKE, a grandson of INTERESTED PRINCE and 
SAYDA’S HE IR 3RD. His dam and both granddams are R. of M. cows. 
oe daughters in my herd stamp him a great sire. Junior Sire is JAP 
SANTA PRINCE, a full brother to INTERESTED JAP SANTA (i,107 


ibs. butter in one year). 
Write us for pedigrees and dams’ records on TWO EXTRA NICE 


YOUNG BULLS, by NORA’S MERIDALE DUKE, ready for service. 
Herd regularly tuberculin tested by United States Government? 






































Prices Reasonable—Terms to Responsible People. 


L. W. McCKINNON, OAK CROSS FARM, MAXTON, N. C. 




















—— 


15 SOWS— DUROC BRED SOWS OF QUALITY —15 SOWS 
Bred to Farrow April and May 
All Good Ones — Price $75, $100, $125 


Pou Get Your Money Back on First Litter. 
Special to the North Carolina Breeders of Hogs:—If you are in the 
market for any purebred DUROCS and will come to see us, we will pay 
half the expenses of your, trip—with the distinct understanding that you 
are under no obligations to buy anything unless you find what you want 
and at the right price. Any hogs shipped, by mail order, not satisfactory 
when received, can be returned at once ard get your money back. 
We have sold 70 head, mostly bred sows, since the first of the year, and if 
we have a dissatisfied customer we don’t know it. 

Come and See the Greatest Herd of Big Type Durocs in the State. 

ae CHESTNUT HILL FARM, LY NCHBURG, » VIRGINIA, 
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SHORTHORN CATTLE 


In these strenuous times, ‘‘why waste your feed on scrub cattle’ Why not increase the value of 
your scrub cows 50 per cent by just one cross ofa Registered SHORTHORW Bull? The greatest breed 
for the South and the only beef breed producing milk. Cows in the Engadine Herd have been chosen 
with great discrimination and many are the tops of some of the biggest sales in America. No expense 
has been spared in the selection. We have BULLS priced to suit the individual, as well as a few 
females. If you can’t afford one, get your neighbors to go in with you. Eliminate the ‘‘scrub’’ and 


make your feed pay. HERD BULLS 








PROUD VILLAGER 676668 MAXWALTON ROMPER 941317 
Sire, Village Royal, the bull that has sired so Winner this year of third prize in a class of 38 
many champions, including this year’s Interna- at the Inernational. Sire the $20,000 Imp. Rodney. 


tiona) rf bull. Dam, 
Crevertent "a Claret, sx room axwalton Sultan Dam, Maxwalton Mina 2nd, the dam of as many 
(Avondale’s full brother), and out of Imp. Donside first prize winners and noted cattle as any other 
Hie by the Duthie bred Golden Fame, cow in America. 

- W. EVERETT, ENGADINE FARM, PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 








( ONE BROOD SOW ON EVERY FARM—PROPERLY CARED FOR 3 | 
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THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


HEREF ORD BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION VIRGINIA 


Roanoke, Va., April 22nd 


In Sale Pavilion at Fair Grounds 


24 FEMALES-—————-12 BULLS 


Perfection Fairfax, Repeater, and Strong Anxiety 
Breeding—There Is None Better 


This is a great opportunity to lay the foundation for 
a purebred herd of good beef cattle. Let us try to 
make the world better for having lived in it and at 
the same time inspire our children to greater things 
by giving them the best. Herefords will bring you 
success just as sure as you give them feed and atten- 
tion. They have others. Why not you? You have 
planned to start a herd some day, but will there ever 
be a time as good as this? 


FOR CATALOG OF SALE, APPLY TO 


Robt. S. Orr, Sales Manager, Dryden, Va. 
Auctioneers: Col. Earl Gartin, Col. N. H. Burruss 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA April 15,1921 \ 


75—Seventy- -live Head—75 


Selected from the Best Herds in the Country 


QUALITY—Foundation Bloodlines. 

PRODUCTION—Record Makers and Record Breakers. 
INDIVIDUALITY—Show Ring Animals. 

HEALTH—AIl from Herds under State and Federal Supervision. 
RELIABILITY—Each Sale Backed by the Breeders. 


—— — THE HERDS INCLUDE ———— 
Virginia Polytechnic Willow Glen Farm Granite Farm 
institute Woodlands Stock & Hooverdale Farm 


Valle Crucis Indus- Orchard Farm 
trial School 








Charlton Farm 


Rosni Farm Van Huff Stock Farm Pratt’s Holstein 


Java Farm Cobb Farm Farm 
Ellerslie Stock Farm Sweet Briar Institute Soyland Farm 
Featherstone Farm Brentwood Farm Mountain View Farm 


Write for Catalog to 


VIRGINIA HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CLUB 


W. L. Kirby, Sales Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, Va. 
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The Everlastic Line 


Everlastic 


“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for its 
durability. Made of high-grade 
waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry. 
comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. Tough, pli- 
able, durable and low in price. It 
is easy to lay; no skilled labor re- e 
quired. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, sur- 
faced with genuine crushed slate, in 
two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome 
enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Com- 
bines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Nails and cement 

with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4 Shingles in One) 


Made of high-grade thoroughly water- 
proofed felt and surfaced with crushed slate 


in beautiful natural slate colors, either red or 
green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one 
at far less cost in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 
one that resists fire and water. Need no 
painting. 


Everlastic 
Single Shingles 

Made of the same dur- 
able slate-surfaced (red or green) material as 
the Multi-Shingles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 8x12% inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year of service. 
Need no painting. 











Roofing Dependability 
Assured— 


For sixty years The Barrett Company has been 
America’s leading manufacturer of roofings. Dur- 
ing that time it has made and sold millions of rolls 
for buildings of every type. 


The Barrett reputation for high-quality products 
and fair dealing is too valuable an asset to be en- 
dangered now by offering customers any article not 
absolutely dependable. 


The low price at which Everlastic Roofings are 
sold is due to huge quantity production, modern 
labor-saving machinery, and the most efficient mane | 
ufacturing and distributing methods. 


Through the many Barrett Branches listed below, 
your dealer obtains prompt deliveries and can read- 
ily supply you with any of the Everlastic Roofings. 


In roll roofings, you have a choice of two styles—the evef 
popular plain-surfaced Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing and an- 
other handsomely coated with red or green crushed slate. 


There are also two styles of Everlastic Shingles, one single 
and one in strips of four—both surfaced on one side with 
crushed slate in the attractive natural shades of red or green. 


In no other roofings can you obtain such high quality af 
such moderate cost. Look for the Everlastic name when you 
buy. It’s your protection against inferior roofings. 


The Gault Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincianati 
Pittsburg Detroit New Orleans _ Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas 


Na&hville Syracuse Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstowa Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Omaha 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S 











Montreal Toronto Wianipeg Vancouver A 


